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American Peace Society 


Proposals for Action 
(Summarized from recent pages of WorLp AFFAIRS) 


I. Hon. George H. Dern, Secretary of War, recommends: 

1. Education, exhortation, international understanding, and the promotion of good will; 

2. Peace workers, including the Army and the Navy, “unite in fighting the common foe”—war; 

3. That we of America overcome our superiority complex; 

4. End our prejudices against other countries; 

5. And extend the rule of justice and benevolence. 

II. Dr. James Brown Scott recalls: 

1. George Washington’s “Immutable principles of private morality as a foundation of our 
national policies” ; 

2. And international morality as emphasized by President Cleveland toward the annexation 
of Hawaii in 1893. 

III. Rev. Russell J. Clinchy urges: 

1. Cessation of peace controversies; 

2. A concrete peace program intelligible to the average man and woman; 

3. Proposals for peace effort first to receive endorsement by the majority ‘of responsible people 
in the peace movement; 

4. Organization for peace; 

5. That the United States ascertain how far the League of Nations is willing to alter its 
covenant with the view of making the League an agency for the promotion of law and 
justice, acceptable to the United States. 

IV. Dr. Thomas H. Healy favors: 

1. A decent and peaceful foreign policy for the United States, in action as well as in words; 

2. The spot-light of fair publicity on our foreign policy; 

3. A ~e-statement of our attitude toward our neutral rights; 

4. That we re-shape our policies toward the Far East; 

5. That the AmerIcAN Peace Society continue to emphasize realities. 

V. Professor Philip Marshall Brown says: 

1. Continue the Society’s unprejudiced statements of facts; 

2. Continue the Society’s judicious discussions of policies; 

3. And continue its regard for the interests of other nations. 

VI. Hon. Frank B. Kellogg says: 
1. Continue the work of the Society ; 
2. Strengthen the efforts for the maintenance of peace. 
VII. Hon. William C. Breed suggests: 
1. That we determine the real factors that lead to war; 
. Aid toward the solution of the problem of international debts; 
. Study the capitalistic system, with emphasis upon intelligent initiative, profit and capital; 
. That we promote publicity for the fundamental principles of our Constitution; 
. Publicity with respect to law enforcement; 
Organizations sufficiently financed to see that law enforcement is carried out; 
. Dispassionate examination of the regulatory statutes governing business. 
VIII. Dr. E. Gil-Borges emphasizes: 
1. The Inter-American political system as an organization for the preservation of peace; 
. Juridical organization; 
. The codification of international law; 
The uniformity of private law; 
The renunciation of wars of aggression and conquest; 
. The possibilities of a system of collective guaranty of national rights; 
. The principle of non-intervention; 
. Pacific settlements through conciliation, arbitration, mediation, etc. 
. The Peace Code presented by the Mexican delegation to the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States at Montevideo, December, 1933. 
IX. ~ Leo S. Rowe writes: 
. “The further education of public opinion, to which the AMERICAN PEACE Society has con- 
tributed so much, has become a matter of great national moment.” 
X. Other proposals: 
1. That the American Peace Society sponsor a Universal Peace Week; 
2. That the AmerIcAN Peace Socrety promote a restatement of our neutrality policies along 
the following lines: 
1) The recognition that all trade with belligerents, direct or indirect, be considered 
contraband and at the risk of the shipper; 
2) That private loans to belligerents be prohibited. 
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Others are asked to comment on and add to these proposals for action—Ep1Tor. 
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HE peace movement is beset with as 

many unrealities as other religions and 
philosophies; but there is no reason for 
believing because man descended from the 
monkeys that he must go on descending 
forever. 


ACIFIST doctrinaires will make no 
mistake should they recognize that evil 
wills do exist in the world. 


HERE is a harmonious adaptation to 

environment which makes for peace; 
but harmonious adjustments to a defective 
environment may lead to war. 


GNORANCE is quick to become enam- 

ored of form, forgetful that the artist 
with something to say worries little about 
technique. 


OR those who still believe that “with- 

out war races wither and decay” we 
suggest a quiet reading of A. A. Milne’s 
Peace With Honour, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


HE solution of the problem of World 

Peace consists largely in so adjusting 
international relations that crises never 
reach the necessity for war. 


VEN “experts” do not always have a 

perfect understanding of the forces 
they discuss or of the effects of these forces 
either on the economic or spiritual life of 
peoples. They, too, sometimes become 
victims of romantic traditions, superficial 
optimisms, pessimisms and sentimentalisms. 


HE primary need of the peace move- 

ment is a more realistic understanding 
of those facts and forces which shape and 
dominate different groups of men, of those 
policies, values and reactions which here- 
tofore have made wars possible and too 
frequently inevitable. 


HE Columbia Chapter of Phi Beta 

Kappa called our attention recently to 
some sane and striking words by Stanley 
King, President of Amherst College. Here 
they are: “The alternative to war is nego- 
tiation. The alternative to violence and 
revolution is adjustment by discussion. On 
the one side—force of arms; on the other 
—the force of words. There is no third 
alternative. And the way of adjustment— 
negotiation, settlement by discussion—is 
political. . . . If the faculties of our col- 
leges believe in peace they must hold up 
our civil leaders to admiration and emula- 
tion.” 








N EXPERT of world-wide repute 
asked recently by the authorities of 
Turkey to advise them in their plans to 
rebuild the ancient city of Istanbul re- 
plied: “Here, as in Rome, the problem is 
threefold. There is the ancient city, there 
is the modern city, and there is the city of 
the future. In any comprehensive plan of 
reconstruction all three must be treated 
with respect.” One concerned for the re- 
form of social institutions might well pon- 
der on these words for a moment. 


ERE is something for the skeptics in 

European matters. The Plebiscite in 
the Saar has hung over Europe like an in- 
creasingly threatening cloud ever since the 
signing in 1919 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The Plebiscite was finally held on Sunday, 
January 13, 1935, with the result that the 
number of voters favoring union with 
France proved to be 2,124; wishing the 
Saar to remain under the League, 46,513; 
favoring reunion with Germany, 477,119. 
Following the election, Germany became 
“a sea of flags”; the Saar was given up to 
rejoicing; Herr Hitler declared that a “de- 
cisive step” had been taken towards a 
“gradual reconciliation”, that the Germans 
would not withhold themselves from the 
tasks necessary for a “genuine solidarity of 
nations.” M. Flandin, the French Prime 
Minister, greeted the result as a “matter for 
congratulation,” and added that French- 
men hoped that Franco-German relations 
would “progressively improve with collabo- 
ration in European peace as their goal.” 


INE BUSINESS—you youngsters of 

Liverpool, England, and of Macomb, 
Illinois—your The World Correspondent, 
“an international monthly produced by 
youth.” Wortp AFFairs salutes you and 
winks its ancient but approving eye. Go 
ahead, young people, and publish, as you 
propose, alternately in England and in the 
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United States. We have read your “first 
regular issue” published in Liverpool. We 
like your stuff and the spirit with which 
you have worked it out together. If you 
will go on giving your readers more such as 
your An English View of Switzerland, your 
Norwegian family’s International Corn 
Roast and the rest, you will really go far 
in your self-imposed job of making “a con- 
tribution towards a better understanding 
between peoples of all nations;” and the 
genuine results of your work will not be 
limited to “youth.” 


RBITRARY interference with economic 
laws is at the bottom of the continued 
depression. This fact has just been re-em- 
phasized by the Bank of France in its re- 
port for the year 1934. This organization, 
qualified to speak in the premises, points 
out that the continued depresssion is not 
due to political upsets but rather to the fact 
that the normal policy of economic forces 
is constantly blocked by arbitrary inter- 
ference, uncertainty in the monetary field, 
impeding exchange of goods and the free 
movement of capital. It is this that has 
condemned “every country to withdraw 
into itself and, by entirely artificial expedi- 
ents, to seek in its isolation an illusory 
prosperity.” True, we believe. 


HE Republic of Turkey commands the 

attention of every earnest student of 
government. The general election to fill 
seats in the Grand National Assembly was 
held under the direction of the Republican 
Peoples Party early in February. Every 
deputy elected, including the thirteen who 
stood as Independents, owes his seat to 
the support of the ruling party. The in- 
crease in the number of Independents 
from five in the last Assembly to the thir- 
teen in the new, is due to a desire to intro- 
duce an element of criticism; but not to 
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the extent of destroying the existing order 
as nearly happened when the Gazi tried 
the experiment of organizing a liberal op- 
position in 1930. The authorities are evi- 
dently willing to aid the development of 
representative government as rapidly as 
the people of the country are prepared for 
it. At the February elections women were 
allowed for the first time to vote on na- 
tional questions. Indeed seventeen women 
were elected to the new Assembly. Sixteen 
of these, being town bred, have profited by 
the emancipation afforded to women in 
modern Turkey. The seventeenth is, how- 
ever, a sturdy Anatolian peasant, wife of 
a soldier disabled in the war of indepen- 
dence and the mother of five children. This 
illiterate woman, who works daily in the 
fields, has found time to distinguish her- 
self in local government and to become 
Mayor of her village. The President of 
the Republic, familiarly known as _ the 
Gazi, Mustafa Kémal Ataturk, made the 
acquaintance of this woman on a chance 
visit to the village and became impressed 
by her grasp of the new Turkey. It was 
upon his initiative that this woman goes 
to the Assembly where she will sit in her 
peasant costume. Here we have a social 
change indeed. A dozen years ago Turk- 
ish women lived behind latticed windows, 
and ventured outdoors only when heavily 
veiled, their sole ambition being to please 
their lords and masters. Today they en- 
joy equal civic rights with men. 


Codification 


HE ancient interest in the codification 

of international law fortunately per- 
sists. Methods for carrying on the task 
were agreed to at the Seventh International 
Conference of American States held a little 
over a year ago in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Under the terms of a resolution adopted at 
that Conference it is proposed to keep the 
International Commission of Jurists set up 
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at the Conference of American States held 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, the Commission 
to be composed of jurists named through 
the intermediary of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union by each of the 
American governments. It is planned also 
that each government shall create a na- 
tional commission of seven, to organize 
and to prepare the work of codification, 
and that there shall be a secretariat headed 
by the Assistant Director and Secretary of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. Thus far only thirteen govern- 
ments have selected their lists frora which 
the International Commission of Jurists is 
to be made, but the rest will follow. Valu- 
able labor has been spent on the general 
task of codifying international law, espe- 
cially since David Dudley Field’s proposal 
at the International Conference in 1866. 
Wor.p AFFAIRS pays its compliments to 
this new effort in the Western Hemisphere 
and wishes it the fullest possible success. 


Lessons of the Chaco 


HE bitter war between Bolivia and 

Paraguay goes on. All efforts to stop 
it, including those of the League: of Na- 
tions, have apparently failed. All be- 
lievers in an international system for the 
promotion of peace wonder why. 

It is being demonstrated anew that the 
League of Nations is in no position to 
bring about peace between fighting na- 
tions by itself committing acts of war. 
This was demonstrated in the attempt of 
the League to dictate to Japan in the case 
of Manchuria. It is now the case in the 
conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay 
over the Gran Chaco. 

When on January 16 the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations decided 
that Paraguay’s reply to the League’s pro- 
posals of November 24, 1934, constituted 
a refusal of mediation, and decided unan- 
imously to recommend a lifting of the 
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embargo on the supply of arms and muni- 
tions to Bolivia, and tightened the em- 
bargo on all war supplies to Paraguay— 
announcing at the same time that after 
February 24 should Paraguay continue the 
war she would be stigmatized by the 
League as an aggressor—the League com- 
mitted an act of war against Paraguay. 
That action of the League, authorizing 
Bolivia to war against Paraguay, has not 
brought about peace in the Chaco. Quite 
the contrary; for on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 23, Paraguay announced her with- 
drawal from the League of Nations, and 
that with the unanimous agreement of 
Paraguayan public opinion. Thus the war 
goes on, and with renewed intensity. 
Paraguay now tells the world that the 
League was mainly responsible for the 
continuance of the war at the outset, hav- 
ing taken no notice of it until Bolivia and 
Paraguay had been fighting for more than 
a year. It was not until late in 1933 that 
the League began negotiations to bring 
about peace. Paraguay resents, now, the 
action of the League in declaring after two 
and a half years of war that Paraguay is 
the guilty party because she did not ac- 
cept a plan agreeable to Bolivia. Para- 
guay had sent two notices to the League 
explaining why she regarded as imprac- 
ticable the League’s proposal to establish 
a neutral zone in the Chaco to be policed 
by neutral forces. She objected to the 
League’s arbitration plan because it did 
not define the territory to be submitted 
to arbitration. Paraguay insists that the 
territory just north of the Pilcomayo 
River and west of the Paraguay River 
belongs definitely to her under the terms 
of President Hayes’s arbitral award, and 
that after a half-century there would be 
no justice in submitting now the owner- 
ship of that territory to arbitration. When 
she asked the League specifically to omit 
this territory from the proposed arbitra- 
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tion, the League avoided the issue. Para- 
guay points out that earlier in the war 
Bolivia repeatedly refused to accept peace 
plans proposed by the Commission of 
Neutrals in Washington and later by the 
ABCP Republics, and that no sanctions 
were even proposed at that time against 
Bolivia. The raising of the embargo in 
favor of Bolivia and retaining it against 
Paraguay is considered in Assuncion to be 
the last straw. 

It is reported by the Associated Press, 
under date of February 23, that the 
League of Nations, following the resigna- 
tion of Paraguay, is considering “addi- 
tional punitive measures against that 
country.” Under Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, the League 
is now in position to announce that Para- 
guay is at war with all members of the 
League, and the “members of the 
League” can begin at once to sever all 
trade or financial relations with Paraguay, 
and to prevent all financial, commercial or 
personal intercourse between Paraguayans 
and persons of all other countries, includ- 
ing those of the United States. That and 
more is the plain meaning of Article 16. 

It is known that the League did not 
dare to apply the rules of Article 16 
against Japan. It is sure it would not 
undertake to carry them out against any 
large Power. To try them against Para- 
guay would be a pathetic exhibition of 
futile bravado. 

The war of the Chaco teaches that the 
League of Nations was justified in its at- 
tempts to bring about a friendly compo- 
sition of the dispute, for it continues to be 
the business of the League to promote 
peace; but it should be remembered that 
the High Contracting Parties to the Cove- 
nant of the League began their famous 
document with “the acceptance of obliga- 
tions not to resort to war.” 
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Academy at The Hague 


HE Academy of International Law at 

the Hague is one of those fundamen- 
tally worth-while aids toward more ra- 
tional relations between nations. We have 
received notice of its Thirteenth Annual 
Courses, the first to be held July 1-27, and 
the second July 29-August 24. The First 
Term will consist of lectures on the his- 
torical development of international law; 
on the principles of public and private in- 
ternational law; on administrative, com- 
mercial, economic and financial law; on 
international] organization; and on inter- 
national jurisprudence. Under the general 
subject International Organization, Rever- 
end Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, Vice-President 
of Georgetown University, will give five 
lectures on the Fundamental Principles of 
International Life. Eleven other authori- 
ties will lecture during the Term. The 
Second Term will present lectures under 
the same general subjects, but differently 
treated by different experts. Mr. George A. 
Finch, Secretary of the American Society 
of International Law, will give five lectures 
on the Modern Sources of International 
Law. As in the First Term, eleven other 
specialists will conduct the courses. 

This Academy has clearly demonstrated 
the possibility of bringing together hun- 
dreds of students, old and young, each 
year, unembarrassed by national diversi- 
ties and influenced only by the opportunity 
for cordiality and devotion to the develop- 
ment of the law in the relations between 
states. The instruction, always given in 
French, deals primarily with international 
law in its relation to World Peace. Any- 
one desiring to attend one or both terms of 
the Academy should apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Managing Board, Palace of 
Peace, at the Hague. Twelve scholarships 
of three hundred florins each have been 
provided by the government of the Neth- 
erlands. The Academy is founded with 
the support of the Carnegie Endowment 
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for International Peace. From no little 
first-hand information we recommend with- 
out qualification this royal service to a 
saner international understanding. 


The Truce of God 
Two Kinds 


HE Truce of God was a method of 

limiting the operations of war as long 
ago as the eleventh century. The Red 
Cross Society in Czechoslovakia, under the 
direction of Miss Alice Masaryk, daughter 
of President Masaryk, has for a number 
of years set up at Easter time a Truce of 
God all its own. It is in the nature of a 
ceremony consisting of a proclamation on 
Easter Saturday of a “Truce” which estab- 
lishes for three days a cessation of all pub- 
lic and private disagreements, all acrimo- 
nious argumerts whatsoever. Coupled with 
this there is observed a two-minute silence 
to commemorate the passing of all who fell 
in the Great War, irrespective of national- 
ity or of which side they fought on. Miss 
Masaryk, with whom the idea originated, 
hopes that the children, especially, who are 
called upon to take part in the ceremony— 
the total number of junior members of the 
Red Cross in Czechoslovakia is over half a 
million—may be gradually impressed with 
the value of peace,. good-will, and con- 
ciliation, both in the daily round of life 
and in the relations between nation and 
nation; and, too, that there will thus be 
brought up a generation with minds 
trained and sympathies enlisted in the 
cause of peace rather than that of war. 
There are indications that this form of 
Easter Truce may yet be extended to all 
countries where a Red Cross Society ex- 
ists. The success of this Truce in Czecho- 
slovakia through nearly a decade is rather 
conclusive evidence of its value. The 


press of the nation has supported it with 
the best of good will, the papers printing 
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nothing during the three days of the 
Easter Truce savoring of public or private 
differences involving ill-will. 

Another kind of a Truce of God cere- 
mony has been brought to our attention 
by “The Round Table of Center Church,” 
the Church founded in 1636 by Thomas 
Hooker, in Hartford, Connecticut. This 
“Round Table,” manned by a young peo- 
ple’s group of the Church, is depressed 
by the distrust and hatred that mark to- 
day the relations between nations. They 
call attention to the fact that there is no 
great advocate to plead the cause of peace 
on behalf of the people. They point out 
that the leaders of the world are con- 
cerned primarily with desperate domestic 
problems and with preparations for the 
next war. They ask, who, then, can stop 
war if the statesmen and politicians can- 
not or will not. Their answer to this 
question is “The Church.” 

These young people have discovered 
that as long ago as 1027, at the Synod of 
Elne in the Pyrenees Mountains, the 
Church conceived the first Truce of God, 
and that this Truce was finally effective 
in suspending all warfare for specific 
periods in Central Europe. They right- 
fully believe that that Truce, under the 
leadership of religious statesmen, stands 
out as one of the bravest and most human 
acts the Church has ever performed. A 
re-enactment of such a Truce of God 
would not ask men to accept an absolute 
pacifist position: it would not even com- 
pel nations to disarm. It would simply 
ask all religious bodies to bind themselves 
for a period of five years, during which 
they would agree to abstain from war— 
during given periods, we suppose—the ob- 
ligation to be renewable at the end of the 
five years. 

To whom, they ask, can we turn to lead 
those who desire peace to establish this 
new Truce of God? To this inquiry these 
young Protestant persons reply, “The log- 
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ical person is Pope Pius XI . . . one of the 
most distinguished humanitarians in the 
world today”; a man who “has shown a 
passionate interest in peace.” 

“Forgetting all theological differences 
for the sake of a great cause,” they say, 
“let Catholics, Protestants and Jews ap- 
peal to the Holy Father in the Vatican to 
lead us into the Truce of God, hoping 
that the Truce of God may finally become 
the Peace of God, and that men shall be 
free for all time from the spirit of war.” 

These young people recently adopted 
the following: 

“Resolved, that the young people of The 
Round Table of Center Church, realizing 
the futility of war and the need for a 
period of insured peace in which the world 
may recover from the problems left by the 
last strife, and being of the generation 
that may be called upon to waste their 
lives in another war, join in desiring re- 
ligious bodies of Catholics, Jews and Prot- 
estants to appeal to Pope Pius XI to call 
a Truce of God assuring a peace lasting 
for a period of five years and which is to 
be renewed at the end of that time.” 

The members of this group aim to be 
practical. They believe that the plan can 
be made to succeed, if supported by a 
large majority of religious bodies. They 
call upon everybody, again we suppose 
throughout the world, especially young 
people’s organizations to get behind the 
plan. They urge them to draw up peti- 
tions setting forth the desires of the 
Churches to join in the appeal for peace; 
to present this petition to the authorities 
of the Churches; to inform others about 
the plan; to tell them how they in turn 
may aid in its success. 

Thus we have here two modern expres- 
sions of a very ancient practice, one of 
which is running in a beneficently prac- 
tical way; the other of which is the em- 
bodiment of an idealism peculiarly appro- 
priate to the Church. 
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Polling for Peace 


HE result of the special poll of college 

editors, prepared by the Association of 
College Editors and conducted by the Lit- 
erary Digest, was released to the press 
under date of March 1. Special ballots 
had been mailed to the editorial boards of 
644 college newspapers—the entire college 
press of America. The ballots bore the 
five questions used recently in the poll of 
all the students of American colleges. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
vote of the editors indicates that the opin- 
ion of the college press is essentially the 
same as that of the students generally, 
except that there appears to be there a bit 
stronger sentiment for entry into the 
League of Nations. 

The Literary Digest calls attention to 
the fact that one student out of every three 
who received the ballot in the general col- 
lege poll, filled out and returned the bal- 
lot; while only one editor out of every eight 
who received this special ballot—eighty 
altogether—filled out and returned it. 


The results are set forth as follows: 





Not 
Vort- 
ING 


No 








- Do you believe that the United 
States could stay out of another 
great war? 53 26 1 


(a) If the borders of the United 
States were invaded, would 
you bear arms in defense of 
your country? 65 13 2 








(b) Would you bear arms for the 
nited States in the invasion 

of the borders of another 
country? 9 69 2 





2. Do you believe that national 
policy of An American Navy and 
Air Force Second to None is a 
sound method of insuring us 
against being drawn into another 
great war? 17 63 





3. Do you advocate government 
control of armament and muni- 
tions industries? 73 6 1 





ad 


In alinement with our historic 
procedure in drafting man-power 
in time of war, would you advo- 
cate the principle of universal 
conscription of all resources of 
capital and labor in order to con- 
trol all profits in time of war? 67 9 4 





$. Should the United States enter 
the League of Nations? 43 36 1 




















Another “Vote on Peace” 


The General Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches has commissioned its 
Council for Social Action to take a plebis- 
cite to determine the mind of the Church 
on the issues of peace and war. The De- 
partment of International Relations of the 
Council for Social Relations has been com- 
missioned to carry out this task. 

Rev. Edward C. Boynton, Chairman of 
the Department, has announced that an 
attempt will be made to ascertain attitudes 
toward participation in war and toward 
the various efforts to achieve peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes, all in 
the nature of “a preliminary study.” The 
Department has agreed upon a form to be 
used in taking the plebiscite throughout 
the Churches on Sunday, November 10, 
1935. 

The form for the plebiscite as adopted 
follows: 


Plebiscite on War and Peace 


The Council for Social Action, under in- 
struction of the General Council of Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches given 
at Oberlin in 1934, invites all members of 
the churches to participate in a nation- 
wide referendum upon the issues of war 
and peace. 


Each member is asked to check one of 
the following statements: 


A. I believe that I can contribute to the 
cause of peace: 


1. By bearing arms in or otherwise 
supporting any war declared by my 
government. 

2. By bearing arms in or otherwise 
supporting a war declared by my 
government against any nation which 
by international action has been ad- 
judged to be an aggressor. 

3. By bearing arms in or otherwise 

supporting a war declared by my 

government, only as a last resort 
after the government has exhausted 
all peaceable means of settlement. 
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4. By bearing arms in or otherwise 
supporting a war declared by my 
government, only in defense of 
American territory against attack. 

5. By refusing to bear arms in and by 
otherwise opposing any war declared 
by my government. 


Each member is also asked to write 
“Yes” or “No” after one or more of the 
following statements: 


B. In the meantime, I will work for peace: 


1. By advocating for our country 
a. Adherence to the World Court. 
b. Membership in the League of 
Nations. 
c. Participation in international con- 
ferences. 
d. Larger army, navy and air forces. 
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e. Compulsory military training. 
f. A policy of isolation. 
g. (Suggest other agencies or meas- 
MER grey = de ea eee 
2. By seeking out and attacking the 
causes of war: 
a. Economic imperialism. 
b. Competitive manufacture and 
‘ sale of munitions. 
c. National greed and aggressive- 
ness. 
d. (Suggest other causes). . 
3. By helping to establish educational 
processes for international under- 


standing. 
Age group 15-25 
26-45 
46 and over 
Sex Occupation 

















World Problems in Review 














Franco-Italian Accord 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI and the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Laval, concluded 

on January 7 accords relating to the in- 
terests of France and Italy in Africa, and 
they registered also a meeting of minds 
upon questions of European order. They 
agreed upon the necessity for a multi-lat- 
eral understanding on questions affecting 
Central Europe, and, further, that their 
views should be submitted at the earliest 
possible moment for the examination and 
acceptance of all the countries concerned. 
The conversations in Rome ended with 
the hope that the multi-lateral agreement 
will eventually be signed by all the states 
bordering on Austria and by states such 
as Poland and Rumania. France and 


Italy, in order to forestall any possible 
menace to peace in Central Europe, agreed 
to consult one another upon the measures 
to be taken should such a threat arise. 
A number of Colonial questions, long 
outstanding between France and Italy, 


were apparently settled. For example, it 
was agreed that the existing privileged 
status of Italy in Tunisia shall be main- 
tained for a period of ten years, after 
which the privileges will be gradually 
diminished, until by the year 1965 the 
Italians of Tunisia will come to occupy 
the position normally enjoyed by other 
persons of foreign origin in French pos- 
sessions. 

While certain Italian claims in Southern 
Libya were not acceptable, France admit- 
ted Rome’s demand for considerable area 
stretching down to and skirting the Ti- 
besti region, and for a part of the French 
possessions in Somaliland bordering on 
Eritrea. While the agreement does not 
extend Italy’s frontiers into Abyssinia, 
and Italy obtained no new port on the 
Red Sea, she does achieve distinctive eco- 
nomic privileges in Abyssinia by obtaining 
the right to acquire some two thousand 
shares in the Jebuti-Addis Ababa Railway. 

The agreement between France and 
Italy may be said to have grown out of 
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the well-established French policy of set- 
ting up “an international organization of 
security.” The portions of the agree- 
ment affecting Africa aim at a permanent 
settlement of unsolved questions covering 
a period of nearly twenty years. Hope is 
expressed that these achievements will 
lead to a later agreement upon that more 
serious problem of naval parity between 
the two countries. 

Signor Mussolini has won advantages 
for his country in all three areas of Italian 
interest in Africa. He has achieved a plan 
for cooperation in dealing with Central 
European problems without being embar- 
rassed by the word “revision” and without 
injuring the feelings of Hungary. 

M. Laval has reconciled Italy to the 
French support of the Little Entente and 
brought Signor Mussolini to agree with 
him on a common Danubian policy, all 
in spite of the strained relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, and on the differ- 
ences of the Little Entente States and 
Italy on the subject of treaty revision. 

Popular view seems to be that these 
agreements recognize a community of in- 
terests rather than a plan for specific un- 
dertakings, and that as such they afford 
a starting point for the solution of the 
chief problems of Europe by friendly co- 
operation. The French and Italian gov- 
ernments have now agreed to recommend 
that the position in Eastern Europe should 
be regulated by multi-lateral agreements, 
open to the adhesion not only of the 
neighbors of Austria but of other states. 
It is proposed by such multi-lateral agree- 
ments to guarantee the independence and 
integrity of Austria and not to interfere 
by violence in each other’s internal affairs. 

The agreements over the Italian claims 
in Africa aim to iron out the hangovers 
of the secret treaty signed April 26, 1915, 
between Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and Italy setting forth the conditions on 
which Italy entered the war. Article 13 
of that Treaty provided that should 
France and Great Britain increase their 
territories in Africa at the expense of Ger- 
many, that Italy might claim some equi- 
table compensation. At the Paris Peace 
Conference, Italy therefore demanded cer- 
tain changes in the frontiers of Libya, 
access to Lake Chad, the Jibuti in French 
Somaliland and the French Railway com- 
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pleted in 1917 from Jibuti to Addis Ababa, 
a definition of the status of Italians living 
in Tunis, the English valley of the Juba 
River and the port of Kismayu at the 
southern extremity of Italian Somaliland. 

All of these claims were not allowed in 
Paris and have not been granted by the 
recent agreements in Rome. These new 
agreements, however, seem to satisfy Ital- 
ian hopes and expectations. In _ the 
meantime, Germany is faced with the 
fact that she can no longer look to dif- 
ferences between France and Italy to 
support her general policy of disregarding 
the Treaty of Versailles. On January 11 
the Permanent Council of the Little En- 
tente issued a statement as follows: 


The three Ministers for Foreign Affairs have 
manifested their satisfaction at the results of the 
negotiations conducted between Signor Mussolini 
and M. Laval, which they considered of such a 
nature as to reinforce in a large measure the main- 
tenance and organization of peace. They have 
decided to collaborate with all the interested Pow- 
ers to put the principles of the Rome Agreements 
into practice in the most sincere spirit, being care- 
ful at the same time to safeguard both their 
national interests and the general interest, of 
which the Little Entente has on all occasions been 
the faithful defender. 


Also on January 11 an official state- 
ment was issued from Rome, reading as 
follows: 


The head of the Italian Government and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the French 
Republic; 


Considering that the conventions of to-day’s 
date have assured the settlement of the principal 
questions which the preceding accords had left in 
suspense between them, and particularly of all 
the questions relative to the application of Article 
13 of the Treaty of London of April 16, 1915; 


Considering that the controversial questions 
which might arise in the future between their 
Governments will find their solution either in 
diplomatic ways or else by means of the pro- 
cedures established by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, by the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and by the general act of 
arbitration. 

Affirm the intention of the respective Govern- 
ments to develop the traditional friendship that 
unites the two nations and to collaborate in a 
spirit of reciprocal trust towards the maintenance 
of the general peace. 

To the end of this collaboration they will pro- 
ceed together to all such consultation as the cir- 
cumstances may require. 
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The Rome Agreements were followed 
by new Italian operations against Abys- 
sinia. Premier Mussolini started to send 
troops to Italy’s part of Somaliland. 
Italian newspapers announced the need 
for eliminating the “last barbarian zone in 
Africa,” and for “establishing an Italian 
zone of influence.” 

Abyssinia is a member of the League of 
Nations, as of course is Italy. There 
have been skirmishes between Italians 
and Abyssinians. Abyssinia has appealed 
to the League of Nations but so far with- 
out effect. At this writing the relations 
between Italy and Abyssinia are becom- 
ing increasingly tense. 


Anglo-French Agreement 


FTER prolonged discussions, especially 
through February 1 and 2, the 
French and British Governments reached 
what is announced as a “complete agree- 
ment” on February 4 as to the best method 
of negotiating the rehabilitation of Europe. 
It is proposed that a general agreement 
freely negotiated between Germany and 
the other Powers should supersede the dis- 
armament provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and that a special Air Convention 
should be negotiated between the Western 
European Powers. 

The Air Convention would be concluded 
reciprocally against aggression in the air. 
By it France and Great Britain together 
with the other signatories would be bound 
in case of need to come to each other’s 
assistance. Germany, Italy, and Belgium 
have already been invited to consider the 
proposal. 

Following the conversations between the 
British Ministers and M. Flandin and M. 
Laval at No. 10 Downing Street, the fol- 
lowing statement was issued: 

“The object of the meeting between the 
British and French Ministers, which has 
been taking place in London, was to pro- 
mote the peace of the world by closer 
European codperation, in a spirit of most 
friendly confidence, and to remove those 
tendencies which, if unchecked, are cal- 
culated to lead a race in armaments and 
to increase the dangers of war. 

“With this object in view the British 
and French Ministers proceeded to an 
examination of the general situation. They 
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took note of the particularly important 
part played by the League of Nations in 
the recent settlements of certain inter- 
national problems, and welcomed the suc- 
cessful results as evidence of the concilia- 
tory spirit of all the Governments taking 
part in those settlements. They declare 
their determination to pursue, both as 
regards the problems of their own coun- 
tries and of the League, policies guided 
by the same methods of conciliation and 
codperation. 


Rome Agreements 


“With reference to the Franco-Italian 
agreements recently reached in Rome, the 
British Ministers, on behalf of his Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
cordially welcomed the declaration by 
which the French and Italian Govern- 
ments have asserted their intention to de- 
velop the traditional friendship which 
unites the two nations, and associated his 
Majesty’s Government with the intention 
of the French and Italian Governments to 
collaborate in a spirit of mutual trust in 
the maintenance of general peace. 

“The British Ministers expressed the 
congratulations of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the conclusion of the Rome Agree- 
ment regarding Central Europe, and made 
it clear that, as a consequence of the dec- 
larations made by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in conjunction with the French and 
Italian Governments on February 17 and 
September 27 last, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider themselves to be among the 
Powers which will, as provided in the 
Rome Agreement, consult together if the 
independence and integrity of Austria are 
menaced. 


German Cooperation 


“The British and French Ministers hope 
that the encouraging progress thus achieved 
may now be continued by means of the 
direct and effective codperation of Ger- 
many. They are agreed that neither Ger- 
many nor any other Power whose arma- 
ments have been defined by the Peace 
Treaties is entitled by unilateral action to 
modify these obligations. But they are 
further agreed that nothing would con- 
tribute more to the restoration of con- 
fidence and the prospects of peace among 
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nations than a general settlement freely 
negotiated between Germany and the other 
Powers. This general settlement would 
make provision for the organization of 
security in Europe, particularly by means 
of the conclusion of pacts, freely nego- 
tiated between all the interested parties, 
and ensuring mutual assistance in Eastern 
Europe and the system foreshadowed in 
the Rome procés-verbal for Central Eu- 
rope. Simultaneously, and in conformity 
with the terms of the Declaration of 
December 11, 1932, regarding equality of 
rights in a system of security, this settle- 
ment would establish agreements regarding 
armaments generally which, in the case of 
Germany, would replace the provisions of 
Part V, of the Treaty of Versailles at 
present limiting the arms and armed forces 
of Germany. It would also be part of 
the general settlement that Germany 
should resume her place in the League of 
Nations with a view to active membership. 
The French Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom trust that 
the other Governments concerned may 
share these views. 


Security in the Air 


“In the course of these meetings the 
British and French Ministers have been 
impressed by the special dangers to peace 
created by modern developments in the 
air, the misuse of which might lead to 
sudden aerial aggression by one country 
upon another, and have given considera- 
tion to the possibility of provision being 
made against these dangers by a recipro- 
cal regional agreement between certain 
Powers. It is suggested that the signa- 
tories would undertake immediately to give 
the assistance of their air forces to which- 
ever of them might be the victim of un- 
provoked aerial aggression by one of the 
contracting parties. The British and 
French Ministers, on behalf of their re- 
spective Governments, found themselves in 
agreement that a mutual arrangement of 
this kind for Western Europe would go far 
to operate as a deterrent to aggression and 
to insure immunity from sudden attacks 
from the air; and they resolved to invite 
Italy, Germany, and Belgium to consider 
with them whether such a convention 
might not be promptly negotiated. They 
earnestly desire that all the countries con- 
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cerned should appreciate that the object 
of this proposal is to reinforce peace—the 
sole aim pursued by the two Governments. 

“The Governments of France and of the 
United Kingdom declare themselves ready 
to resume their consultations without de- 
lay after having received the replies of 
the other interested Powers.” 

There are two aspects of the official 
statement to which both France and Eng- 
land attach special importance—the hope 
of a general settlement “freely negotiated 
between Germany and the other Powers,” 
and the suggested convention against aerial 
aggression for Western Europe. The Brit- 
ish and French Ministers are in agreement 
that the general settlement with Germany 
should deal simultaneously with 


The organization of security in Europe; 

Equality of rights in a system of 
security; 

An agreement replacing the provisions 
of Part V, of the Treaty of Versailles 
which limit the arms and armed 
forces of Germany; 

The resumption by Germany of her 
place in the League of Nations with 
a view to active membership. 


Following the conference in London, M. 
Laval expressed the opinion that following 
the Saar Plebiscite and the Rome Agree- 
ments the conversation at London marked 
an important date in diplomatic history. 
He expressed the hope that Germany will 
respond “to the pressing call we are mak- 
ing to her.” He added that “it is the com- 
mon hope to pursue and to achieve meth- 
odically the organization of the security 
of Europe.” 

The London Times referred to the 
whole matter as “skillfully prepared and 
well conducted negotiations . . . brought 
to a most successful conclusion.” It was 
felt by London officials that the negotia- 
tions may prove to be the most valuable 
contribution to European peace since 
Locarno. 


Germany’s Reply 


To these conversations between France 
and England, Germany replied on Febru- 
ary 15 as follows: 

“Germany is in agreement with the Brit- 
ish and French governments in a sincere 
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desire to promote the safeguarding of 
peace, the maintenance of which is in the 
interests of Germany’s security as well as 
in the interests of the security of other 
European states. 

“The German Government welcomes the 
spirit of trustful discussion between the 
individual governments which animates 
the reports from the British and French 
governments. 


Will Study Documents 


“The German government will thoroughly 
examine the whole documents concerning 
the European questions contained in them. 
This examination will be conducted in the 
spirit of a sincere desire for peace as well 
as a concern for the security of the Ger- 
man Reich in its geographically especially 
exposed situation in the heart of Europe. 

“The German government will especially 
examine the question raised of with what 
means the danger of air armaments can be 
avoided in the future, which danger has 
arisen from the abandonment by the 
heavily armed states of disarmament as 
prescribed by treaties. 

“The German government is convinced 
that only the spirit of free. agreements be- 
tween sovereign states as expressed in the 
Franco-British communique can lead to 
durable international regulations in the 
realm of armaments. 

“The German government welcomes the 
proposition to increase security against 
sudden attack from the air by a conven- 
tion to be made as soon as possible which 
shall provide for the immediate employ- 
ment of the air forces of the signatories 
in favor of the victim of an unprovoked 
air attack. 


Ready to Use Air Force 


“The German government is ready in 
principle to employ its air force as a means 
of deterring disturbances of the peace. 

“Tt is therefore willing to seek, in free 
accord with the powers concerned, ways 
and means by which such a convention 
can be realized, which shall guarantee the 
fullest possible security to all signatories. 

“The German government is of the opin- 
ion that negotiations on a large scale, 
which have not been sufficiently prepared, 
lead naturally and from experience to fric- 
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tion which in the interest of working out 
such a completely novel air convention 
should be avoided. 

“Before the German government partici- 
pates in such negotiations, it believes it 
is desirable to clear up a series of basic 
preliminary questions by means of indi- 
vidual discussions with the governments 
concerned. 

“Tt would therefore welcome it if—after 
preliminary Franco-British discussions— 
the British government were first to de- 
clare its readiness (as a partner of the 
London discussions which is, at the same 
time, the guarantor of the Locarno pact) 
to enter into direct exchange of views with 
the German government. 

“The German government is in accord 
with the British and French governments 
in the view that the conclusion of an air 
convention would be an important step on 
the road to the solidarity of the European 
states, and may well be suitable to lead to 
a solution satisfactory to all the other 
European problems.” 


Reactions in Paris and London 


The German reply was not received 
in Paris and London with enthusiasm. 
France felt that Germany had evaded 
most of the issues, although “it leaves the 
door open” for further negotiations. 

The French insist the question of Aus- 
trian independence as handled in the Rome 
accords, German return to the League, and 
an Eastern Locarno must be solved simul- 
taneously. Germany was accused of being 
eager only for an air alliance while other 
problems were pushed off with a vague 
promise to examine them at a later date. 

The German statement that the Reich 
was ready in principle to use her air force 
to help stop eventual disturbers of peace 
was described as an open admission that 
she now has an air force, contrary to the 
peace treaty. 

The German reply convinced the ma- 
jority of diplomats in the English capital 
that Germany aims rapidly to conclude the 
air pact, holding the remainder of the 
projects in abeyance for lengthy discus- 
sions. 

German reservations on the noninter- 
ference in the Austria pact of Rome and the 
Eastern Locarno idea, which it had been 
expected would be embodied in her reply, 
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it was learned, were communicated orally 
to the French and British envoys in Ber- 
lin, instead. 

These probably will remain the out- 
standing issues for some months, even if 
an air pact is reached—although the Rus- 
sians remain suspicious, fearing once the 
air pact is in effect among Britain, France, 
Germany and Belgium, the British may 
not push the other proposals. 

The French resented the assumption by 
Berlin that the Treaty of Versailles shall 
be regarded henceforth as a dead letter, 
and especially the German indifference to 
the proposed Eastern Pact designed to 
give every country security if only Ger- 
many would agree. Officials in Paris feel 
also that the German proposal of prelimi- 
nary conversation with Great Britain was 
intended to “cause a rift in Franco-Britain 
solidarity,” especially since Britain and 
France have not yet agreed how Germany 
should be treated in light of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The French, however, state 
their purpose to go ahead with the hope 
of winning Germany’s codperation with 
them in establishing peace and security 
for Europe. 


The New World Order 
As Interpreted by General Smuts 


N A speech delivered at Capetown, South 
Africa, on February 9, General Smuts 
reviewed the international situation and 
the dangers which threaten the peace of 
the world. General Smuts became a world 
figure during the Paris Peace Conference. 
His influence as an elder statesman has 
steadily increased. His address was read 
to a meeting of the South African Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, an organiza- 
tion conducted on similar lines to Chatham 
House in London. In his address General 
Smuts paid his respects to the League of 
Nations as marking the coming of a new 
world order, and expressed the opinion 
that the League should be made, wholly 
without military sanctions, into an effec- 
tive system “which it is not at present.” 
He then drew attention to the two fac- 
tors which, in his opinion, are dangerous 
to the peace of the world: First, the decay 
of the spirit of political liberty in Europe; 
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Second, the situation in the Far East. The 
following are quotations from his address: 


The Decay of Political Liberty 


“While I consider the League’s position 
by no means unpromising and the cause of 
peace as on the whole progressing, however 
slowly, to a solution in Europe, there are 
two features in the world situation today 
which appear to me as potential dangers 
and to which I wish to draw attention. 
One is the decay of the spirit of political 
liberty in Europe; the other is the situa- 
tion which appears to be developing in 
the Far East. Both these matters may 
have very far-reaching consequences for 
the future and call for some considera- 
tion. The vast experiments in govern- 
ment now being tried out in Russia, Italy, 
Germany, and elsewhere are novel post- 
war developments of a most remarkable 
character. While they contradict each 
other and purport to be rival, even hostile, 
solutions of the problem of human govern- 
ment, they all have one feature in com- 
mon—that is, their denial of political or 
constitutional liberty as a principle and 
their making the individual citizen not an 
end in himself but a means at the free 
disposal of the State. 

The principle involved strikes at the 
roots of the political ethics which has be- 
come traditional in Western civilization 
and which derives from Athens and Rome 
and the Christian religion. The rise and 
progress of Europe, indeed of Western civ- 
ilization, has been based in the last resort 
on the inviolability of the human person- 
ality and the person’s practical freedom 
and security in a reign of law. The rep- 
resentative self-government institutions of 
democracy and the whole system of con- 
stitutional liberty have been built up on 
these deep foundations in law, philosophy, 
and religion. All this is once more called 
in question, and on a scale and to a de- 
gree never seen before in the West. The 
entire immense force at the disposal of the 
modern State is now being used to crush 
out this spirit and this principle of per- 
sonal freedom and to substitute for it a 
subservient mass mentality which obedi- 
ently follows the will of the political 
leader or his machine. . .. I dare not con- 
ceal my deep conviction that in these 
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grave developments we see not new life 
for the world but rather decay, not an en- 
richment of the European tradition but 
an impoverishment, a negation of the finest 
and noblest insights of human spirit, and 
a falling back rather than an advance in 
the great cause of civilization. Man as 
a personality is destined to be a free cit- 
izen in a free world, not an ant in some 
human termitary. 

Tyranny and freedom cannot live side 
by side. Abraham Lincoln’s great dictum 
about an America half slave and half free 
applies here with full force. My own be- 
lief, based on my reading of history, is 
that these new movements are temporary 
and passing, that they were born of the 
neurosis of war, misery, and defeatism, 
and that in a normal Europe they will tend 
to disappear. But if not, if they are going 
to be permanent features of our European 
system, then I foresee a very stormy era 
in the world and a political and economic 
setback which may cost Europe the lead- 
ership she has for so long enjoyed. In the 
meantime the liberty-loving nations will 
stand guard for the greatest faith and 
noblest light that has yet dawned for man. 
For the present, however, these deep- 
going differences need not prevent codper- 
ation between these groups, in the League 
or elsewhere, for common human interests. 


Danger in the Pacific 


“While Europe, impoverished, and en- 
feebled by the Great War, unable yet to 
come to a stable peace, is still further dis- 
tracted by this conflict of fundamental 
ideals, a new portent of the first order is 
appearing in Asia—in a quarter of the 
world from which so many of the great 
historic upsets of Europe have come in the 
past. Sleeping Asia is awakening, is stir- 
ring from one end to the other. Two- 
thirds of the human race are on the move 
—no one knows whither. The fact that 
the British Parliament will this year spend 
most of its time in shaping a Constitution 
for India is only one indication of the situ- 
ation created by the forces moving all 
over Asia. 

At the head of this movement is a great 
Power which already claims naval equal- 
ity with the two greatest sea Powers in 
the world. In inspired statements of an 
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official or semi-official character the claim 
has been made of a Monroe Doctrine for 
Asia, with Japan in the réle of the United 
States on that continent. Already, in spite 
of the Paris Peace Pact and the Washing- 
ton Treaties, Japan has by force of arms 
wrested Manchuria and Jehol from China 
and constituted them into a State de- 
pendent on herself. This also in spite and 
in defiance of the League, from which 
Japan has withdrawn. Finally, she has 
denounced the Washington Naval Treaty, 
and may thus virtually have destroyed the 
Pacific concert which was devised for the 
maintenance of peace in that immense 
area of the globe. 

Meanwhile, Japan is making a spurt in 
economic penetration not only of Asia but 
also of other continents such as had not 
been thought possible. In particular, every 
part of this African continent feels the 
impact of this immense economic thrust. 
I mention all this not in condemnation of 
Japan, but simply as facts which indicate 
the scale of what is happening. Even 
measured by the gigantic scale of events 
to which we have become accustomed since 
the Great War, we are here face to face 
with one of the major developments in 
history. By the side of this fateful situa- 
tion the troubles of Europe, which now 
loom so large to us, are intrinsically more 
like petty family squabbles in comparison. 


Washington Treaties 


“Profoundy disturbing as has _ been 
the action of Japan in Manchuria, her 
denunciation of the Washington Naval 
Treaty at the end of last year is a far more 
significant event. The Washington Trea- 
ties were in effect an effort to establish 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
future differences in the Pacific. They not 
only settled naval ratios but also guaran- 
teed the integrity of China and the policy 
of the Open Door, and, above all, provided 
for a system of conference and negotiation 
among the Pacific Powers in case of future 
differences arising in that area. In a loose 
way the Treaties attempted to do for the 
Pacific what the League was intended to 
do for the world at large. With the policy 
on which Japan has now embarked there 
is serious risk that this machinery of peace 
will be destroyed and that the Pacific may 
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become the potential danger spot of the 
world on a colossal scale. Japan, Russia, 
China, the United States, Britain, and the 
Dominions lying in or bordering on the 
Pacific (Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and India) may all become involved in dis- 
putes and conflicts which in the end may 
embrace all mankind. The Washington 
Treaties were an immense step in advance 
in that they secured the conference sys- 
tem among these Powers for the avoidance 
of these dangers. Now, after the action 
of Japan, this system is in serious danger 
of dissolution. 

A completely new situation is thus aris- 
ing in the world, and some of the coun- 
tries which have hitherto felt most secure 
in their isolation and remoteness from the 
old European scene of conflict are now 
well within the range of new dangers. I 
feel convinced that in proportion as this 
comes to be clearly realized by the coun- 
tries concerned we shall see a complete re- 
casting of the old international situation 
and groupings to which we have grown 
accustomed in the past. Europe will cease 
to be the world’s centre of disturbance, 
and the centre of gravity in world affairs 
will pass to the Pacific and the countries 
which border on it or lie within it. We 
shall roll up the old map of world affairs 
and shall unroll a new map in response to 
the new situaf‘on which will then confront 
us. I do not say that this change will hap- 
pen tomorrow or the day after. We are 
discussing one of the long-range problems 
in international affairs. 

Much as one may disapprove of the pol- 
icy on which Japan has embarked in her 
voluntary severance from the peace ma- 
chinery of the League, and possibly of the 
Washington Treaties, one cannot but bear 
in mind that she is passing through a grave 
internal crisis and a difficult phase of her 
history, and that her present policy may 
not express her permanent outlook on 
world affairs. Her situation, therefore, 
calls for a large measure of patience and 
good will on the part of other countries. 
There is today a sensitiveness not only in 
Japan but all over Asia on points of honor 
and prestige which calls for a double dose 
of charity on the part of Europe and 
America. Let us be understanding, 
friendly, and helpful instead of being sus- 
Picious and censorious. But we have to 
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face the possibility that this friendly atti- 
tude may fail in its purpose. We should 
therefore retain a firm grasp on realities 
and not let our sympathy blind us to the 
real position and its potential dangers. 
If Japan proves obdurate and determined 
to carry out at all costs a policy which 
threatens a new race in naval armaments 
or the integrity of China or peace in the 
Far East, the other Pacific Powers will 
have to shape their reactions accordingly. 


Cooperation with U. S. 


“Tt is from this point of view that I have 
more than once expressed my conviction 
that cooperation between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth is 
necessary for the peace of the world. The 
Dominions have a fundamental sympathy 
with the United States and desire nothing 
more than close collaboration with her in 
world affairs. The somewhat ostentatious 
aloofness and exaggerated economic na- 
tionalism of the United States sometimes 
makes matters difficult, and her constitu- 
tional position sometimes makes her 
foreign policy appear undependable. The 
question yet arises whether the situation 
now threatening in the Far East does not 
call for some more tangible sign of co- 
operation on the part of the United States. 
If Japan knew that, treaty or no treaty, 
there was in fact a policy of practical co- 
operation between the British and Ameri- 
can groups, that knowledge would in all 
probability of itself suffice to insure the 
peace of the Pacific. Convergent policies 
and active cooperation and understanding 
between the two greatest sea Powers, 
backed by their illimitable resources, 
would be sufficient to guarantee future 
peace, apart from definite formal engage- 
ments for that purpose. Perhaps in this 
connection the Manchurian situation was 
not happily handled, but the lesson of that 
failure in cooperation has probably not 
been lost on the two Governments. There 
can be no doubt that a practical policy of 
cooperation between them in the Pacific 
for the maintenance of the integrity of 
China and of future peace would be the 
most important step that could be taken 
today in international affairs. 

Apart from the Pacific situation, the 
United States is now also called upon to 
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take a more active part in making the 
peace machinery of the League function 
more smoothly. She repudiated her own 
work in the covenant; she now runs grave 
risk of leaving in the air the Paris Peace 
Pact, also largely her own work. Unless 
she lends her cooperation in the economic 
and other isolation of an aggressor that 
has been marked down by the machinery 
of the League, the Pact will, I am afraid, 
remain the pious aspiration it has so far 
been. Britain in any case will want to 
know that in any future emergency her 
support of a League decision will not 
place her at loggerheads with the United 
States on the high seas. The Stimson 
declaration will need to be clarified and 
made the basis of a practical policy on 
which reliance could be placed. Even 
without membership of the League or en- 
tangling commitments, the United States 
could by such practical cooperation as- 
sociate herself with the peace system of 
the League which is today the only alter- 
native to the formation of heavily armed 
rival groups, the endangerment of the 
prospect of peace, and the decay of civil- 
ization. 
Need for Leadership 


“At a certain point problems of interna- 
tional affairs become bound up with the 
deeper issues of a cultural epoch, and fail- 
ure to solve them endangers the basis of 
a civilization. It would almost appear as 
if such a point has been reached in the 
present crisis in world affairs. Already 
this crisis has had the most disastrous 
economic consequences. For it cannot be 
denied that the present economic disloca- 
tion—more ruinous than anything of its 
kind for centuries—is the direct conse- 
quence of the chaos in the international 
situation. A substantial improvement in 
that situation would at once lead to a new 
confidence in the future and would dis- 
sipate the fears which today produce a 
sort of creeping paralysis in the economic 
affairs of the world. An international set- 
tlement would set the wheels of industry 
and commerce and recovery in motion 
again, and that again will automatically 
solve most of the problems which baffle 
our politics at present. 

“An auspicious start seems at last to have 
been made at the London conference. 
There is a graver realization of the dan- 
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gers ahead among the people at large; 
there is a deeper sense of responsibility, 
and there is a greater readiness to take or 
accept drastic solutions. There are new 
men, too, less obsessed with the points of 
view of the war and post-war periods. 
A change for the better was perceptible in 
1934: 1935 should prove the best year yet 
for recovery and for peace since 1914. I 
believe public opinion in Europe and 
America is ripe for a great change and 
will respond overwhelmingly to wise, cour- 
ageous leadership. The moment seems to 
have come; may the men not fail us.” 


Still Out of the World Court 


N JANUARY 29 two-thirds of the 

Senators present failed to support the 
resolution under the terms of which it 
was proposed that the United States 
should adhere to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The final vote 
stood at fifty-two yeas and thirty-six nays. 
Thus ended all possibility of American 
adherence to the Court, in Mr. Robinson’s 
phrase, “for an indefinite time.” 


A Long Story 


The whole story of the question of our 
adherence to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice begins with a so-called 
protocol drawn up in accordance with the 
action taken by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations on the thirteenth of 
December, 1920. It is this protocol, 
signed December 16, 1920, by fifty-four 
nations including the United States, which 
each member of the League of Nations 
and each of the other states mentioned 
in the Annex to the Covenant of the 
League was expected to ratify. 

The adherence of the United States had 
been recommended by President Harding 
under date of February 24, 1923, in a 
special message to the Senate. On Janu- 
ary 27, 1926, the United States Senate 
advised and consented to the adherence 
of the United States to the Court, under 
the terms of that protocol of 1920, sub- 
ject to five reservations. 

That favorable action of the Senate 
did not carry an agreement to accept the 
optional clause for compulsory jurisdic- 
tion as provided in the statute of the 
Court. The Senate imposed other restric- 
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tions. It was announced in the resolution 
that the signature of the United States 
should be postponed until the Powers that 
had already signed the protocol indicated 
their acceptance of the five reservations. 
In the resolution it was insisted, also, that 
there should be no recourse to the Court 
for the settlement of differences between 
the United States and any other state or 
states except by agreement through gen- 
eral or special treaties concluded between 
the parties in dispute. It was insisted, 
furthermore, that adherence to the Court 
should not be construed to require the 
United States to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not intruding upon, inter- 
fering with, or entangling itself in the 
political affairs of any foreign state. Fi- 
nally, it was pointed out that adherence 
would not imply any relinquishment by 
the United States of its traditional atti- 
tude toward purely American questions. 

This resolution, including these under- 
standings and the five reservations, was 
communicated to Geneva. The League 
did not approve the resolution in its en- 
tirety, particularly the last clause of Res- 
ervation 5, which reads: “Nor shall the 
Court, without the consent of the United 
States, entertain any request for an ad- 
visory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has 
or claims an interest.” 

The matter was then referred to a 
special Commission, which Commission 
agreed to another protocol of accession of 
the United States, in terms familiarly 
known as the Root Formula. This was 
signed at Geneva, September 14, 1929. 
A second protocol was drawn up at Gen- 
eva and agreed to on the same day as the 
Root Formula. This second protocol cov- 
ered certain changes to be made in the 
statute of the Permanent Court with the 
view of making it conform to the Root 
Formula. These two protocols and the 
original protocol of 1920 were signed at 
Geneva on behalf of the United States, 
December 9, 1929. 

The three protocols were transmitted to 
the United States Senate, December 10, 
1930, and reported favorably from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
tenth of January, 1935. On the fourteenth 
of January, 1935, Senator Robinson asked 
the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
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tion of the protocols and of his Resolu- 
tion of Adherence. His Resolution of Ad- 
herence, as approved by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, read as follows: 

“Whereas, the President, under date of 
December 10, 1930, transmitted to the 
Senate a communication, accompanied by 
a letter from the Secretary of State, dated 
November 18, 1929, asking the favorable 
advice and consent of the Senate to ad- 
herence by the United States to the proto- 
col of date of December 16, 1920, of sig- 
nature of the statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the proto- 
col of revision of the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice of 
date September 14, 1929, and the protocol 
of accession of the United States of 
America to the protocol of signature of a 
statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice of date September 14, 
1929, all of which are set out in the said 
message of the President dated December 
10, 1930: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring), that the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the adherence by the 
United States to said three protocols, 
the one of date December 16, 1920, and 
the other two, each of date September 14, 
1929 (without accepting or agreeing to 
the optional clause for compulsory juris- 
diction), with the clear understanding of 
the United States that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice shall not, 
over an objection by the United States, 
entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims 
an interest.” 

This new Resolution of Adherence was 
a re-affirmation of the clause in Article 5 
as set forth in the Senate Resolution of 
January 27, 1926, the clause to which ob- 
jection had been raised in Geneva. What 
the effect of such a return to that clause 
would have had again at the League can 
now of course be only conjectured. 


Reactions and Reasons 


Failure of the Senate to ratify these 
protocols came as a surprise to everybody. 
It had been thought that they were sure 
of ratification because with the new Reso- 
lution of Adherence the Senate would be 
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asked simply to do what it had done by 
a vote of seventy-six to thirteen in 1926. 
The vote in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had stood fourteen to seven in 
favor of ratification. Senator Robinson, 
himself a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was quick to point out that 
the legal effect of the old Reservation 5 
had been fully preserved. Senator Borah 
of Idaho, opposed to the existing World 
Court, announced that he expected rati- 
fication by the necessary two-thirds vote. 
Senator Johnson of California, Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Senator Lewis 
of Illinois, early offered amendments to 
the reservation, but they were voted down. 
It was recalled that Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, and now Roosevelt had 
all favored ratification. On January 5 
President Roosevelt called a White House 
conference with the view of expediting 
Senate action on the matter. Attorney 
General Cummings had lent his support. 
The American Bar Association and well- 
nigh countless other organizations had 
urged ratification. On January 16 the 
President sent a special message to the 
Senate urging the Senate not to defeat 
nor to delay the objective of adherence, 
pointing out that the sovereignty of the 
United States would be in no way dimin- 
ished or jeopardized by such action. The 
President added: “At this period in in- 
ternational relations, when every action 
is of moment to the future of World 
Peace, the United States has an oppor- 
tunity once more to throw its weight into 
the scale in favor of peace.” 

Yet, in spite of all this support, the 
protocols failed in the Senate by seven 
votes. It is said by those on the inside 
that the Senate opposition to the Court 
was even stronger than indicated by the 
vote. 

Friends and supporters of the Court 
had counted on a favorable vote. Some 
of them were in Washington with a draft 
of a joint resolution which, the moment 
the Court was approved, they planned to 
have passed by the Congress, taking the 
United States into the League of Nations. 
They were all set for a Nation-wide cele- 
bration. 

The reasons for the failure have been 
variously given and interpreted. The 
League of Nations Chronicle, under date 
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of January 30, charged that Senators had 
been stampeded; that certain “terrible 
forces of demagoguery were let loose 
which may well make the American people 
tremble for their democracy”; that it 
“witnessed the birth of the American 
Fascist movement”; that it was all “an 
admission that one newspaper chain plus 
a demagogue .. . are sufficient to break 
the will of the people by stampeding the 
national legislature.” A correspondent of 
The Washington Post attributed the de- 
feat to Mr. Roosevelt, who made no 
determined effort to round up enough 
votes. He expressed the view that the 
Court, like the League, “got lost in the 
fog of politics.” 

Others attributed the defeat to “minor 
causes,” to “languid leadership,” to “pro- 
vincial spirit,” to disgust at “insincere and 
hypocritical reservations.” A Geneva cor- 
respondent wrote that the defeat meant 
“a set back to all international effort.” He 
expressed the view that the United States 
would be the chief sufferer, and that 
things are now sure to be worse every- 
where. He went on to say that the 
United States would be weakened abroad 
in its efforts at regulating the traffic in 
arms; that Britain would become more 
hesitant; France more skeptical; Ger- 
many, Poland and Japan stiffer in their 
attitudes toward the rest of the world. In 
the economic field, he argued, there will 
be less chance of adjusting the war debts, 
of stabilizing the monetary situation, of 
straightening out tariff difficulties, and of 
lessening the strain on gold currencies. 
The London Times felt the defeat to mean 
that in the United States there is no 
“sane conception of codperation and in- 
ternational solidarity”; while The Wash- 
ington Post expressed the view that the 
Senate had been “stampeded by hyster- 
ical propaganda” and by a “gross distor- 
tion of what the issue actually involved.” 

Mr. Frank Simonds attributed the de- 
feat to a deep and abiding American dis- 
trust of any codperation abroad. He 
finds this distrust to have been deepened 
by the war-produced depression, by the 
repudiation of the war debts by the Euro- 
pean Allies, by the rise of Japanese Im- 
perialism and of German National-Social- 
ism, by the break-down of the League, 
notably in the Manchurian affair, and by 
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the rise of a new peril of war in Europe. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkan- 
sas, who conducted on the floor of the 
Senate the campaign for the Court, and 
that with ability and distinction, at- 
tributed the defeat of the Court to or- 
ganized resistance characterized in many 
instances by exaggeration, misinformation, 
political threats and misrepresentation. 
The Senator gave some six specific reasons 
for the defeat of the Court: 

First, a belief entertained by many 
that the Court is a mere arm or agent of 
the League of Nations, subject to the dic- 
tation of political rather than judicial in- 
fluences; 

Second, a belief that joining the Court 
would mean entering the political body 
called the League; 

Third, a fear that membership in the 
Court might place us in the position of 
helping to enforce the decrees of the 
Court involving sanctions contemplated in 
the covenant of the League of Nations; 

Fourth, the fact that entry into the 
Court is associated in public opinion with 
the subject of war debt cancellation; 

Fifth, the belief that to join the Court 
would entangle the United States in every 
European economic and political problem 
and eventually involve us in a foreign 
war; 

Sixth, opposition in America to having 
anything to do with nations refusing to 
pay their debts to the United States, or 
to take part in systems of governments so 
different from our own. 
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The Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, probably Sir Wilmott 
Lewis, wrote to his paper, February 5, 
expressing the view that America is mov- 
ing toward a point midway between any 
conception of world union, such as the 
League of Nations and the system of bal- 
ance of power peculiar to the nineteenth 
century. The correspondent went on to 
say: 

“In other words, that Europe is defi- 
nitely and of necessity emerging once 
again as a unit and thus putting a new 
edge on General Washington’s reminder 
to his countrymen that that continent had 
interests with which the United States 
had ‘none or a very remote relation.’ It 
would not be surprising if, hard upon the 
refusal of the Senate to consent to Ameri- 
can adherence to the World Court, a good 
deal more were heard of this view of the 
situation from those who are chiefly inter- 
ested in restoring as an active policy the 
American tradition against participation 
in non-American political conferences of 
any sort. They will assert that the 
method of pacifism as an instrument of 
peace has obviously failed, that the League 
of Nations has been unable to set up 
world union, and that great regional con- 
certs of the Powers should be formed. 

“What effect this may have upon the 
future course of American foreign policy 
—and more immediately upon President 
Roosevelt’s reported willingness to con- 
sider the question of American neutrality 
—tremains to be seen.” 





Law and Freedom 


M. W.S.C. 


Swayed by law of orderly rhythm— 
Swing o’ the surging sea— 

Wave on billow, an endless pulsing 
Moves as far as the waters be. 


Yet beneath law flourishes freedom— 
Never two billows twin— 
Foam-laced beauty and froth o’ feather, 


Grace and liberty play within. 





Japan in Manchuria 


By GEORGE A. FINCH 


Secretary, American Society of International Law 


Representative of the Carnegie Endowment to the Orient in 1929 


N MARCH 27 the two years’ notice 

of Japan’s intention to withdraw from 
the League of Nations will expire and pre- 
sumably after that date Japan will cease to 
be a member of the League. One of two 
things may intervene to prevent Japan’s 
actual relinquishment of League member- 
Ship: the notice itself may be withdrawn by 
Japan, but there is no indication of Japan’s 
intention to take such action; or, the 
League may hold that Japan has not ful- 
filled her international obligations at the 
time of withdrawal as prescribed in Article 
I of the Covenant, and thus refuse to per- 
mit the notice of withdrawal to become 
effective. In the latter case, the Japanese 
Government would no doubt continue its 
attitude of non-membership which has 
existed since it gave notice of intention to 
withdraw two years ago. 


I 


The actual withdrawal from the League 
of Nations of one of the great Powers which 
codperated to bring the League into exist- 
ence should lead to some reflection upon 
the reasons which caused Japan to take 
such a serious step. Legal arguments have 
been set forth at length to convict Japan 
of violating not only the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in several of its articles, 
but also the Pact of Paris for the renuncia- 
tion of war and the Nine-Power Treaty of 
Washington in which Japan undertook to 
respect the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. Japan’s spokesmen 
have replied in kind in defense of Japan’s 


attitude and deny the charges made against 
her. Peaceful legal processes, in so far as 
they have been provided to meet the situa- 
tion, were apparently exhausted, and re- 
course was finally had to that last resort 
upon which ultimately every legal order, 
national as well as international, must de- 
pend for its sanction, namely, public opin- 
ion. The report of the League of Nations 
Commission which was sent to the Far East 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts 
and making recommendations was broad- 
cast to the world by radio from Geneva and 
has no doubt been reprinted textually or 
in substance in every country which has 
printing facilities. As the result of this 
appeal to world-wide opinion, Japan is 
generally regarded as being at fault and is 
publicly charged with responsibility for the 
non-use of the machinery erected since the 
World War for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes as a substitute for 
their settlement by bloodshed. In an ad- 
dress before a large and distinguished audi- 
ence at the Town Hall in Washington on 
Sunday evening, February 10, Lord Lyt- 
ton, who headed the League of Nations 
Commission to Manchuria, and whose name 
has been given to the report of that com- 
mission, declared that “Japan’s policy ex- 
tinguishes our hope of world peace. The 
wrong done to China pales into insignifi- 
cance beside the wrong done the world by 
shattering its most cherished ideal.” 

Japan has not been alone in having re- 
course to self-help after having formally 
signed solemn engagements which were 
thought to have relegated such a course of 
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international action to the historic past. 
Mention need only be made of the war 
which has been going on in the Chaco for 
several years between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, of Italy’s action in the Corfu inci- 
dent, and the threatening conditions now 
developing in Ethiopia, all of these nations 
being members of the League and therefore 
bound by the undertakings to respect and 
preserve the territorial integrity of all other 
members of the League and to have re- 
course to the means of conciliation, arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement provided in the 
Covenant. The case of Japan versus the 
new peace machinery is, however, the most 
celebrated, not only because the territory 
involved in the dispute is potentially more 
valuable and internationally more impor- 
tant at the present time, but because in that 
case greater pains were supposed to have 
been taken to apply successively the various 
steps prescribed by the Covenant to settle 
the dispute in accordance with its terms. 


II 


It is evident that we must look behind 
the technical interpretation of the treaties 
which have been invoked for the motive 
which was so strong as to induce Japan 
to risk being declared an international out- 
law, at least morally, with all the rest of 
the world arrayed against her. For such 
an inquiry, it is not necessary to give much 
consideration to what transpired between 
the Japanese and Chinese troops at Muk- 
den on the night of September 18, 1931; 
but rather to review the situation which 
existed prior to those and succeeding 
events. 

As the result of the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-1905, Japan reacquired certain 
rights in Manchuria which she had won 
from China in the war of 1895-1896 and of 
which she had been deprived by the inter- 
vention of the European Powers under the 
leadership of Russia. In consequence of 
her success in the war with Russia, Japan 
also acquired other Russian leasehold rights 
in Manchuria. In waging the war against 
Russia, Japan was generally regarded as 
acting in self-defense in order to prevent 
the Russian bear from pushing the Japan- 
ese nation into the Pacific Ocean, and in 
that light the Japanese cause in 1904-1905 
evoked world-wide sympathy. Subsequent 
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to the Russo-Japanese war the position of 
Japan in Manchuria was the subject of 
supplementary agreements between Japan 
and China, under which the Japanese un- 
dertook extensive economic and industrial 
developments there. From these under- 
takings the Japanese nation derived bene- 
fits to such a degree that their continuance 
became vital to the Japanese people. Lord 
Lytton, in the address referred to, stated 
that the Prime Minister of Japan declared 
to the League of Nations Commission that 
“Manchuria is, in fact, the life line of 
Japan, in the defense of which she has twice 
staked her existence.” 

With the rise of the Nationalist move- 
ment in China, the Japanese economic in- 
terests in Manchuria again became endan- 
gered. A series of attempts was initiated 
by the Nationalist Government to rid 
China of all foreign concessions. Where 
diplomacy was not successful, other meth- 
ods were resorted to, as, for instance, when, 
in the summer of 1929, an effort was made 
to oust the Soviet authorities from the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway then being operated 
in Northern Manchuria as a joint enter- 
prise of the Chinese and the Russians. 
Whether or not the Japanese had reason to 
believe that the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was preparing a similar attempt in 
South Manchuria is not known. It is 
known, however, that peaceful efforts to 
settle many serious differences between 
China and Japan over the latter’s rights in 
Manchuria, real or alleged, were unsuccess- 
ful, due fundamentally, it is believed, to 
the assertion by Nationalist China that 
Japan’s titles in Manchuria were tainted 
with duress and therefore void or voidable. 

Finally, Japan resorted to the expedient 
of separating Manchuria from China and, 
after erecting it into a so-called independ- 
ent state, concluded treaties with the new 
state which confirm Japan in the exercise 
of her claimed rights to the economic ex- 
ploitation of the country. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, Japan insists upon the analogy 
of her position and course in Manchuria 
with the situation which existed between 
Colombia and the United States over the 
Isthmian Canal question and which was 
solved by the formation of the independent 
Republic of Panama and the conclusion of 
a satisfactory treaty between the new in- 
dependent state and the United States. 
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Up to the present time the Japanese can- 
not be convicted of territorial aggrandise- 
ment as the explanation of their presence 
in Manchuria. They frankly admit, how- 
ever, that their objective in Manchuria is 
commercial, and give their necessities at 
home as the justification for that policy. 
With an area of less than 150,000 square 
miles, only half of which is arable, Japan 
is endeavoring to support a population of 
some 68,000,000, and notwithstanding a 
density of over 450 inhabitants to the 
square mile, the population is increasing at 
the rate of a million each year. The prac- 
tical question, therefore, which confronts 
Japan is, what shall she do with this annual 
increment of a million human beings? In 
trying to find an answer to this question, 
Japan is not free to survey the world and 
come to an untrammeled decision. Japan- 
ese immigrants, like other Orientals, are 
excluded from those choice parts of the 
globe which have been occupied or pre- 
empted by the Anglo-Saxons. Conse- 
quently the leaders responsible for the des- 
tiny of the Land of the Rising Sun cannot 
look across the Pacific to the East or to 
the South for the solution of their problem, 
and when they look to the West they see 
a continent already teeming with millions, 
many of them at the point of starvation. 
A part of this continent, but somewhat to 
the North, is Manchuria, already populated 
with 30,000,000 Chinese and about one 
million of all other nationalities combined 
to the density of 56 per square mile. It is 
true that the Japanese estimate that Man- 
churia, without the addition of recent ad- 
jacent acquisitions by Japanese arms, is 
capable of supporting a population of 100,- 
000,000; but its climate is not hospitable to 
Japanese settlers, and the Japanese popu- 
lation during the thirty years they have 
been in Manchuria has never reached 300,- 
000, including government employees and 
their families. It was during this same 
period that the greatest influx of Chinese 
into Manchuria took place, reaching the 
unprecedented figure of a million immi- 
grants a year before the world depression 
in 1929. 


Ill 


Under such circumstances, what solution 
remained to Japan’s problem of a million 
annual increase in her population at home? 
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Means of reducing the birth rate were and 
may still be under consideration; but the 
Japanese have before them other expedi- 
ents which they prefer to imitate from the 
West. The British Isles are located geo- 
graphically with reference to Europe the 
same as Japan is located with reference to 
Asia. How did this former ally, occupying 
her small islands, solve the problem of sup- 
porting their population? Great Britain’s 
solution of this problem in the nineteenth 
century is Japan’s solution of her problem 
in the twentieth. But industrialization re- 
quires uninterrupted access to raw mate- 
rials. Manchuria contains the raw mate- 
rials which will assure continuous produc- 
tion for Japan’s industries for many years 
to come, and therein lies the real motive, it 
is submitted, for Japan’s past attitude to- 
ward Manchuria and the goal toward which 
her future course will be guided. As long 
as the economic exploitation of Manchuria 
was not hampered or threatened by the 
Chinese, Japan apparently was willing to 
rest content with the titles she had obtained 
by war with Russia and by negotiation 
with China. When her position seemed 
threatened by the advance of Chinese Na- 
tionalism, Japan undertook to make her 
position secure by setting up a new state 
which would recognize her titles and re- 
affirm her economic claims. 

If the foregoing be a proper analysis of 
the situation of Japan in Manchuria, true 
statesmanship would seem to require that 
steps be taken to meet it rather than con- 
tinue the impasse which has been created 
by insistence upon and the defense of other 
issues. Lord Lytton, in his Washington 
address already mentioned, publicly ac- 
cused the League of Nations of failing to 
make an effort to carry out all the recom- 
mendations of its Commission of Inquiry 
into the Manchurian situation. The League, 
he said, had assumed an attitude of criti- 
cism of Japan’s past actions in Manchuria 
without indicating to her what she could 
do to set herself right. He expressed the 
belief that Japan would find it an intoler- 
able burden to maintain her present mili- 
tary forces indefinitely in Manchoukuo, 
and he thought it would not be impracti- 
cable to reach an accord upon a régime 
which would protect the legitimate inter- 
ests of all parties in Manchuria and do 
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away with the necessity of maintaining the 
status quo by armed force. 

Present news from the Orient suggests 
that such a codperative agreement is ac- 
tually under discussion between China and 
Japan. Perhaps, after all, the situation 
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which has disturbed the relations of the 
two countries for almost four years will be 
removed as a threat to the international 
peace of the Far East without recourse to 
the formalities prescribed in existing peace 
machinery. 





Austria 


By DR. KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 
Chancellor 


(Written and translated for World Affairs) 


HE almost seven million Germans who 

inhabit Austria do not mean much to 
European national life; but the geograph- 
ical situation of our country in the center 
of Europe makes it an object of compre- 
hensible interest especially to its near 
neighbors. Austria is in a way the key to 
the solution of the central European prob- 
lem and to the restoration of economic order 
in the southeast of Europe. Views about 
this have not yet come to the stage of agree- 
ment, not even among those most con- 
cerned; and, therefore, criticism of our 
policy is not always a kind one. We are 
suspected of absolutism in our home poli- 
tics. Our foreign policy is said to contain 
a number of dark political plans, amongst 
others a wilful enmity against the German 
Third Reich. 

As a matter of fact, such intentions are 
far from our minds. In the actual situa- 
tion it appears to be our first national duty 
to give our people the opportunity to live 
and to improve their economic situation; 
and, furthermore, to guarantee peace for 
work and thus to raise our capacity for pro- 
duction. We want to enlarge our trade- 
relations with foreign countries in order to 
reduce the number of people out of work. 


It was as far back as 1925 that we declared 
at Geneva the necessity for an enlargement 
of our economic sphere which had been very 
much restricted by the economic prohibi- 
tion-policy of other countries. We have 
insisted since then that the economic situa- 
tion not only of Austria but also of the 
other nations in Central Europe and in the 
Danubian Basin could only be improved by 
reconstructing and extending the natural 
economic and cultural contacts between 
them. After the conference of Stresa, which 
had given us the possibility of preferential 
treaties, we have in this way tried to com- 
plete our commercial treaties with a number 
of nations. It was with satisfaction that 
we welcomed the Danube-Memorandum 
worked out by the Italian Prime-Minister, 
who intended to make possible a reorgani- 
zation in the economic situation of the 
Danube Basin. 

The Roman Protocols signed by Italy, 
Hungary and Austria have no political 
background whatsoever; neither have they 
for this reason any exclusive character. On 
the contrary they are supposed to become 
the bases for closer economic and cultural 
collaboration with other nations. 
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I am fully aware of the obstacles still 
existing; but their origin lies in the political 
developments of the past century. The 
solution of the problem of European recon- 
struction would be found in our liberation 
from those errors. 

Since the middle of the last century hu- 
man relations throughout Europe have been 
individualized in the worst sense of the 
word. This means that the single indi- 
vidual has been more and more separated 
from his social connections. This process 
of social separation has advanced since the 
war producing most dangerous signs of 
decay, and requiring more and more force 
to keep the state, the political organization 
of the nation, together. At the same time, 
as natural social life was disintegrating, 
tasks of a purely social nature had to be 
taken care of by the state. This led to a 
form of administrative socialism; a “con- 
tradictio in adjecto,”’ for real socialism is, 
as the word itself conveys, a social function, 
based upon the ever-living feeling of mutual 
companionship and readiness to help each 
other, which links one citizen to the other 
and the lot of them to the community. 
Developments of the last century demoral- 
ized this unity by allowing the natural feel- 
ing of fellowship to shrink and, on the other 
hand, by often destroying the social forms 
which it had created for itself. Therefore 
it seems to me one of the most important 
tasks of the present time to reconstruct 
these social links in forms that answer our 
spiritual and economic development, at the 
same time to insert them into the constitu- 
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tion and to make them bearers of public 
rights and duties, make them organs of 
self-administration. 

This is the leading idea in the new Aus- 
trian constitution, based on the guild (or 
“Stdnde”’) organization of the nation. We 
believe in this way to clear the path on 
which we proceed towards the moral revival 
of mankind, towards resurrection of mutual 
conformity of duties, and through this to 
real order in the state. 

Our foreign policy is based upon the same 
theory as our home policy: to found peace 
on the conviction of mutual companionship. 
I cannot imagine that the social duties of 
men should end at the frontiers of a country 
and of a nation. 

Individualization in the sense of atomiza- 
tion has also infected the states. Hence the 
exaggerated autarchy; hence the present 
dismemberment; hence the economic and 
cultural disorganization of Europe. 

If this situation is to be ended, we must 
recreate the feeling of companionship of all 
civilized nations by deepening our own 
community life. It was the well-known 
German economist List, who said: “On the 
nature of nationality as a link between in- 
dividual and mankind is based the whole 
structure of my theory.” 

If the efforts for the regeneration of com- 
munity life are really to end beneficently 
they must develop states that mean more 
than nations opposed to each other as hos- 
tile powers; states who make it their destiny 
to unite in economic and cultural work. This 
way peace will come to rest on a solid basis. 
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Austria as a Republic 


By CARL VAUGOIN 


(General Vaugoin, former Chancellor of Austria, now State Counsellor, General of Infantry, 
President of the Commission of Administration of the Austrian Federal Railways.—Ep1ror.) 


HE great conflagration of nations was 

at an end, the battle, heroically fought 
unto the last moment, had been lost for the 
old Austrian army, and this settled defi- 
nitely the fate of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy which had been for centuries an 
element of the most vital importance for 
the occidental countries, from a cultural, 
economical and strategical point of view. 
On the 12th of November, 1918, the Provi- 
sional National Assembly carried the fol- 
lowing Bill: “German Austria is a demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

At the same time, however, when this an- 
nouncement was made to the people, in 
many places near Vienna there was aggres- 
sion, pillage and murder. Even in Vienna 
on the very day of the proclamation of the 
Republic there were demonstrations and 
excesses of the communists. Even a higher 
functionary of the Government of those 
days, the socialist under-secretary for the 
Army, Dr. Deutsch, had the daring to de- 
clare in a meeting of soldiers that the aim 
of the socialists was not a democratic but 
a socialistic Republic. 

This state of affairs led to an ever grow- 
ing movement of self-defense in the federal 
provinces, going so far that in the Western 
parts of the country—in Vorarlberg—the 
population was called to answer in a plebi- 
scite the question whether they would re- 
main with Austria or be united with Switzer- 
land or Germany. 

A tolerable situation was attained only 
by the election of the Constituent National 
Assembly on the 16th of February, 1919. 
A great part of the people, weary of the war 
and desperate, gave their votes to the social- 
ists, who won seventy-two seats in the 
House of Commons and thus became the 
Strongest party in parliament. As the sec- 
ond party in numbers the Christian Social- 
ists emerged from the electoral struggle with 
sixty-nine seats; twenty-six seats were the 
lot of the Great Germans and one seat that 
of the Democrats, the Jewish-Nationalists 
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In conse- 
quence no party was able to form by itself 


and the Czechs, respectively. 


the Government. At that time it would 
have been an easy thing for the Christian 
Socialists to enter the opposition and leave 
to the Social Democrats the responsibility 
for all future events. But in those difficult 
days the Christian-socialists had set as the 
supreme rule for their politics a principle 
to which they have remained true to the 
present day. This principle is: “State poli- 
tics precede party politics.” The partici- 
pation of the Christian Socialists in a gov- 
ernment of coalition prevented the Socialists 
from usurping a limitless power. 

Thus a government coalition came about 
between Social Democrats and Christian 
Socialists, which was renewed on October 
17, 1919, and which lasted till June 10, 
1920. 

During the time of the “first” and the 
“second” coalition the most important po- 
litical event was the conclusion of the peace 
treaty of St. Germain which was signed on 
the 10th of September, 1919. By it the 
position of Austria as a great power of the 
world was definitely abolished and the nar- 
rowest limits were set to its future. 

It is difficult for me—an old Austrian 
who lived during the greatest splendor of 
his country—to pronounce an impartial 
judgment (and that in a foreign paper) on 
the peace treaty that was forced upon us. 
One thing is certain: the peace treaty of 
St. Germain has brought no real good nor 
welfare to any nation of Central Europe. 
People may think what they like about the 
position of Austria during the great war, 
but everybody ought to remember that this 
treaty was dictated to a defenseless state 
at a time in which this country, as so often 
in its history, was rendering an immense 
service to western civilization. For in 1919 
it was blocked between two states, Bavaria 
and Hungary, ruled by bolsheviks. 

This circumstance had, or course, its in- 
fluence also upon the internal politics of 
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Austria. Communism in this country has 
received nourishment from the East and 
from the West. So it happened that two 
very dangerous revolutionary movements 
organized by the Communists broke out on 
the 17th of April and the 15th of July, 1919, 
both of which were quenched after sangui- 
nary fights. Who of us is in a position to 
appreciate the consequences, if one of these 
mutinies had really succeeded and if the 
development of the “Soviet front” in Cen- 
tral Europe had become a fact? That it 
has not come to this pass is because of little 
Austria, and Europe has to thank Austria 
for it. And Austria has to thank the Chris- 
tian Socialist Party for it. 

Let us consider: everywhere social-de- 
mocracy in Austria made concessions to bol- 
shevism. In the various establishments 
“labor soviets” were instituted, the liberty 
of coalition of the workmen and employees 
was gagged by terror and brutality, the 
army, called “Volkswehr” was nothing less 
than a “Red Guard” under the control of 
the soldiers’ soviets, the police force sub- 
mitted to the influence of the socialist party. 

Add to this the progressive decay of the 
currency, the continuous changes of govern- 
ment and the difficulties growing day by 
day. 

At last on the first of October, 1920, the 
Constituent National Assembly terminated 
their labors by voting a new constitution. 
On the following 17th of October, new elec- 
tions were held which pushed the socialists 
—as the hitherto strongest party of parlia- 
ment—into the second rank. The House 
was entered by eighty-two Christian Social- 
ists, sixty-six Social Democrats, twenty 
Great Germans, six members of the Peasant 
Party and one member of the Labor Party. 

A few weeks later Dr. Hainisch was 
elected first Federal President of the Re- 
public of Austria. 

What was the consequence of it? Mayer, 
Schober, Breisky and again Schober took 
the reins of the government. The crown 
continued to fall, the mood of the popula- 
tion changed to panic. 

In this time of utter distress there arose 
a savior for the Austrian people: Dr. Seipel. 

By 101 votes against 58 Dr. Ignaz Seipel 
was elected Federal Chancellor of Austria 
on the 31st of May, 1922. 

On this day a new epoch began for the 
Austrian Republic. 
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There were three things above all that 
this exceptional statesman had set for him- 
self as his aim in public activity: to put 
order into the finances of the State, to re- 
establish peace in the interior of the country 
and as the fundamental basis for these tasks 
that great work which his opponents iron- 
ically called the “redemption of souls.” 

Dr. Seipel succeeded in putting straight 
the finances of the country. On July 14, 
1922, a Note Bank was established; on 
August 4th, the Commission of Reparation 
liberated a certain number of mortgages for 
the foundation of the National Bank: after- 
wards the crown was stabilized; in Sep- 
tember the Agreement of Geneva was 
signed, and at last the National Bank was 
established. 

In putting order into the financial situa- 
tion of the country the great Chancellor 
was assisted after the middle of November, 
1922, by the Minister of Finance, Dr. Vic- 
tor Kienbock, who worked with the great- 
est success in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Bank, in the execution of the recon- 
struction plan and the loan from the League 
of Nations. 

The endeavors of Dr. Seipel to reestab- 
lish peace in the interior of the country 
met with greater difficulties. I consider it 
an honor that Dr. Seipel put me again at 
the head of the army, a position that I had 
filled already from the 28th of March to 
the 7th of October, 1921, and which I held 
up to the 21st of September, 1933. i con- 
sidered it as my major task to make of the 
ill-famed “Volkswehr” a real and reliable 
army, to stand resolutely against all dis- 
turbers of the quiet and peace of the coun- 
try. It gives me a feeling of deep satisfac- 
tion to note in one of the recent works on 
the history of new Austria that the army 
created by me is credited with having pre- 
served Austria from bolshevism. 

But the enemies of internal peace, the 
socialists in our country, did not rest. Even 
the first weeks of the Seipel Cabinet were 
troubled by a great traffic strike provoked 
by them. 

After the elections of 1923 which brought 
the Christian Socialist Party quite an ex- 
traordinary success, the Social Democrats 
organized a murderous agitation against the 
Chancellor that had no parallel. On the 
first of July, 1924, the great statesman was 
hit by the bullet that kept him on a 
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sick-bed for many months. Although Dr. 
Seipel recovered from the immediate conse- 
quences of the murderous attempt, it was 
neverthelss later the cause of his premature 
death. 

An unjustified railway strike and a con- 
flict with the federal provinces in matters of 
administration, in November, 1924, occa- 
sioned at last the fall of the Cabinet. 
Ramek succeeded Seipel, who, however, 
took again the reins of the government on 
the 20th of October, 1926. After the new 
elections in May, 1927, Dr. Seipel com- 
manded a majority of ninety-four deputies 
against the seventy-one members oj the 
socialist opposition. 

Once more the Social Democrats tried to 
gain by force power in the country. It was 
on the 15th of July, 1927! The Palace of 
Justice was burning, the mob in mutiny. 
Railwaymen and postmen were entering the 
strike, and the socialists clamoring for the 
downfall of the government; but Seipel re- 
mained firm. The red mutiny was quenched. 
At that time army and police turned against 
the mutineers, and this had the result that 
all constitutional forces joined hands and 
the elements of the new state re-formed 
themselves: Heimwehr, Freiheitsbund and 
later also the “Sturmscharen’’| 

The future historian will mention all 
these events only as small episodes in the 
struggle for Seipel’s greatest work, the re- 
construction of his country. For a number 
of years ago Seipel had enunciated the 
axiom that the welfare of the State could be 
secured only if all citizens were united in 
a common purpose, working together for 
the common weal. 

The corporate reconstruction of Austria, 
the crowning of his life’s work, the great 
man was not to see. At Easter, 1929, Dr. 
Ignaz Seipel, under the pressure of a move- 
ment of apostasy organized by the social- 
ists, proffered his resignation. On August 
2d, 1932, he closed his eyes for ever. 

But during the time preceding his death 
he hurried from meeting to meeting, preach- 
ing his third aim, the redemption of souls. 
He lived to have the satisfaction of seeing 
that the Holy Father approved of his ideas 
and recommended in his encyclical “Qua- 
dragesimo anno” the reconstruction of hu- 
man society by means of corporations. Dur- 
ing a very short time Dr. Seipel held also 
the post of an active minister. In the cabinet 
which after the governments of Streeruwitz 
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and Schober I had formed on the 20th of 
September, 1930, and which was the first 
cabinet, to which the Heimwehr also sent 
ministers, Seipel, upon my request, took 
charge of the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Seipel’s idea, however, continued to live. 
On the 20th of May, 1932, the executor of 
Seipel’s will, Dr. Dollfuss, after many en- 
deavors of the preceding cabinets under 
Ender and Buresch, was elected Chancellor 
of Austria. 

On the 20th of May, 1932, Dr. Dollfuss 
formed a government based on a majority 
of one vote in Parliament. His first great 
deed was the loan of Lausanne, which saved 
Austria from a very dangerous financial 
situation. Conforming to the obligations 
assumed at Lausanne Dr. Dollfuss took also 
the necessary measures to put order into 
the budgetary affairs of the State. 

Both things—loan and budgetary recon- 
struction—provoked in the country a vio- 
lent and unheard of agitation of the Na- 
tional Socialists and the Social Democrats 
that lasted for months. The inner crisis 
had reached its apex. 

Added to this on the first of March, 1933, 
the railway employees called a two hours’ 
strike of demonstration which was answered 
by the General Direction of the Federal 
Railway by severe repressive measures. 
These led on the 4th of March to an ex- 
cited parliamentary discussion, in the course 
of which the three Presidents of the House 
resigned because of which fact Parliament 
became incapable of action. 

Thus the government of Dollfuss became 
independent and free for action and dedi- 
cated itself to its economical, cultural and 
political tasks. But it was also its duty, 
instead of that of the disabled National 
Assembly, to provide for all the necessities 
of the State. 

Once more brutal force tried to impose 
itself. During the days from the 12th to 
the 15th of February, 1934, the Socialists 
provoked an armed, sanguinary meeting 
which ended by the proclamation of martial 
law, the dissolution of the socialist party 
and the beating down of the mutiny with 
the help of the executive powers and the 
auxiliary armed forces. With it came also 
the end of the “democratic Republic” of 
Austria. As President of the Austrian Fed- 
eral Railways I want to refer again to the 
exemplary conduct of the railway staff that 
did its duty to its full extent. 
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The first of May was held by the whole 
population as a feast day of revived Austria. 
On this day a new constitution entered into 
force, according to which Austria was no 
longer a republic, but a federal State, in 
which the will and the cooperation of the 
people no longer manifest themselves by 
means of political parties, but by a structure 
formed by corporations. 

At the head of the Federal State stands 
the Federal President who nominates the 
federal government with its chief, the Fed- 
eral Chancellor. According to the new con- 
stitution, delegates of the people, divided 
into corporations, are called also for legis- 
lation purposes. To make proposals for 
new laws is the exclusive right of the fed- 
eral government. These laws, however, are 
carried by the “Bundestag” (Federal As- 
sembly) composed of delegates of the con- 
sulting federal corporations. 

Consulting corporations—according to the 
matter treated—are the State Council, the 
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Federal Cultural Council, the Federal Eco- 
nomical Council and the Country Council. 

All these corporations have been working 
since the first of November, 1934. But he 
who created them is no longer among us. 
Dr. Dollfuss, the little man and yet so great 
as a statesman, fell a victim to a mutiny of 
the National Socialists on the 25th of July, 
1934. He is dead, but his work continues 
living among us and with us. He remains 
for us all the martyr of the new and better 
time, for whom also the words of Tertulian 
may be applied: “Sanguis martyrum fit 
semen Christianorum.” “The blood of 
martyrs becomes the seed for Christen- 
dom!” So will it be, in spite of all those 
who hope to make a people happy by means 
of force and brutality, by means of lies and 
calumnies. So will it be for the welfare of 
my beloved Austria, nay for the welfare of 
all civilized humanity, which will partici- 
pate in the successes that Austria gains out 
of the force of its patriotism and its Chris- 
tian faith. 





The Downfall of the Spanish 
Monarchy 


By LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER 


Associate Professor of History, Oklahoma College for Women. 


PAIN is an old, historic country which 

has been organized differently from the 
United States. It was a conservative na- 
tion with old customs, a powerful church, a 
privileged nobility, a highly centralized gov- 
ernment under the monarchy, and an army 
which was the bulwark of the state. Many 
survivals of the colonial period still existed; 
for example, the alcabala, or sales tax—one 
of the most hated taxes in Spanish America. 
The strict laws against smuggling were vio- 
lated as in the colonial days. The govern- 
ment continued to have monopolies of cer- 
tain necessities of life, matches, tobacco, 
cigarettes, playing cards, and certain other 
articles. Nobody except the government 
could sell those things; they were cheaply 
made and of inferior quality in order to 





bring all the revenue possible into the cof- 
fers of the nation. The people were greatly 
annoyed by such regulations, therefore they 
smuggled the articles into the country in the 
most unusual ways. For many years there 
was a tendency to break minor laws in a 
number of ways, which showed that the 
people were becoming dissatisfied with 
existing conditions. 


I 


The reorganization of the economic sys- 
tem was one of the chief causes of the over- 
throw of the monarchy. For decades before 
the World War, industry in Spain was car- 
ried on in a small way along very indi- 
vidualistic lines. In the small towns milk 
was not bought at a grocery store or cream- 
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ery; but early in the morning, rather, a 
flock of goats was driven along the streets, 
and the animals were milked at the door of 
each house as desired. Wood for fuel was 
not purchased by the cord; every day the 
servant went to a small shop and brought 
home a bundle of wood to last for the day. 
Next day this process was repeated, and the 
same thing was done in obtaining food for 
the family. Most Spanish houses did not 
have cupboards or places where food could 
be stored. The shops being small could not 
keep supplies on hand for a long time. 

With the World War the Industrial Revo- 
lution came to Spain for the first time, and 
naturally a great economic change occurred. 
It was the same kind of change which had 
taken place earlier in England and other 
countries. Industry was organized on a 
larger scale, machinery was introduced, and 
the factory system appeared. People from 
the country moved to the towns in order to 
work in the factories; before this most of 
them were agriculturists with very simple 
needs. 

The workers in the factories organized 
into labor unions and developed more demo- 
cratic ideas. They soon learned that they 
had more power by acting together, so they 
began to agitate for higher pay and shorter 
hours, with the result that strikes occurred, 
and the new industrial organizations be- 
came the principal support of democracy. 
The monarchy, not accepting the new 
liberal ideas of the economic classes, re- 
mained conservative. The liberals first 
tried to introduce reforms into the mon- 
archy, and talked of a responsible ministry 
and cabinet system of government such as 
existed in England. 

Occasionally a liberal minister was ap- 
pointed by the King; however, he soon re- 
signed because he could not get along with 
the other conservative ministers. When the 
people saw that they could not obtain a 
liberal government through the legitimate 
channels, they organized a Republican 
Party. This party had its stronghold in 
the north of Spain, the Basque country, and 
in Catalonia, where democratic ideas had 
been preached for many years, supported 
especially by the industrial workers. The 
Republican Party, trying hard to scatter its 
ideas among the people, frequently brought 
on strikes in the various parts of Spain. In 
1929 the Republicans began to concentrate 
their forces. They set June of 1930 as the 
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date for the overthrow of the monarchy; 
but the time was not quite ripe, hence the 
few strikes that broke out in Seville and 
Barcelona were soon put down by the Civil 
Guards. Nevertheless the dissatisfaction of 
the people did not cease. 


II 


Another cause for the downfall of the 
monarchy was a change in the organization 
of the family. The Spanish family, one of 
the most sacred of Spanish institutions, was 
strictly guarded. Under the new economic 
system some of the members of the family 
went to work in the factories and elsewhere. 
They also became interested in new ideas, 
with the result that the rigid family rules, 
centuries old, gradually began to change. 
Girls were permitted for the first time to go 
out on the streets during the daytime un- 
chaperoned. Women were allowed to do 
certain kinds of work, many becoming clerks 
in small shops, stenographers, and book- 
keepers. Some of the educated women in 
Madrid and Catalonia were very progres- 
sive and worked diligently for all kinds of 
reforms. 

The law students of the universities 
helped to bring about the downfall of the 
monarchy. From their studies they ac- 
quired liberal views and associated prefer- 
ably with liberals. When they graduated 
they had to have a place where they could 
practice their profession. They could not 
hope to enter politics in a conservative and 
highly centralized monarchy, therefore they 
accepted republican ideas and were among 
the strongest advocates of a republic. They 
continually showed their dissatisfaction 
with the unprogressive policies of the gov- 
ernment by inaugurating student strikes. 
Early in 1930 the universities had to be 
closed several times on account of strikes. 
In Madrid there was a riot when the treops 
attempted to break up a meeting of students 
who had come out to hear a liberal speak. 
The students and liberals resented a govern- 
ment that prevented freedom of speech. 
There is nothing that Spaniards like more 
than freedom of speech. The liberals dis- 
cussed politics freely even with foreigners, 
and that at a time when they were in dan- 
ger of being severely punished by those in 
authority. 

The liberals have always shown a very 
fearless attitude toward the government. 
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If they were arrested and imprisoned they 
accepted the situation calmly and took their 
medicine; but after they were released they 
were quite apt to do the same thing again. 
Thus the government found it necessary to 
exile many liberals. University professors 
and writers like Blasco Ibanez were exiled 
frequently; however, they always kept in 
touch with the liberai party in Spain and 
waited for a chance to return to their 
country. 

The influence of the new republics estab- 
lished in Europe after the World War may 
be cited as another cause for the overthrow 
of the Spanish monarchy. It became the 
fashion to create republics in Europe, and 
kings were discredited. Alfonso XIII was 
a good enough King who tried to be popular 
and, no doubt, the Spanish people would 
have kept him as long as he lived if he 
could have given them the liberal govern- 
ment desired. The Spaniards were dissatis- 
fied with his heirs because of their poor 
health or physical defects. 


III 


The Republic could not come until the 
army was won over by the liberals, since it 
was always the chief support of the sover- 
eign. The very conservative General Vale- 
riano Weyler, remembered from the Cuban 
revolt and the concentration camps, noted 
for his cruelty, was at the head of the Span- 
ish army until his death in 1931. He was 
ninety-two years old, a millionaire, and 
cordially disliked by many of the Spanish 
people. Whenever the King wanted a 
strike put down he called upon the army. 
Hence the people began to regard the army 
as the chief instrument of oppression. The 
Spanish government believed it needed a 
large and efficient army, especially on ac- 
count of Morocco and of France; Spain’s 
suspicions of France being due to the fact 
that she is largely surrounded by French 
territory. It was in Morocco that the Span- 
ish army received its first defeat in recent 
years, following which Spain was thrown 
into confusion and the dictator, Primo de 
Rivera, emerged. 

Under the official title of prime minister, 
Rivera ruled Spain with an iron hand until 
1930. He did much for Spain, as is the 
way of dictators, but he could not satisfy 
the longings of the liberals for more demo- 
cratic government. It was he who exiled 
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many liberals and republicans; it was he 
who caused them to unite their forces and 
wait for the proper time to complete their 
work. When Rivera died the King tried to 
find another man to take his place. This 
was impossible, for the greatest nobles in 
Spain like the duke of Alba refused the réle 
of dictator. The monarch tried one medi- 
ocre minister after another; but all failed to 
cope with the situation, and came to speedy 
ends. The finances were badly disorgan- 
ized, and the peseta dropped in value, fore- 
casts of a government crisis. 

Finally the president of the Civil Guards, 
that highest and most trusted part of the 
military organization, told the King that he 
could not count on the army any longer. 
Taking the hint, Alfonso started immedi- 
ately for the coast, having carefully put his 
money into foreign securities. The abdica- 
tion was unconditional, and Alfonso does 
not expect to regain his throne. It was thus 
that two illustrious royal lines, Bourbon and 
Hapsburg, came to an end. 


IV 


Like all new republics Spain is now con- 
fronted by many problems. There is sec- 
tionalism which must be overcome. The 
fact that there are three languages in Spain 
—Castilian, Catalonian, and Gallegos— 
complicate the picture. 

For many years Catalonia has been a 
problem. It had long received its orders 
from Madrid, the capital of the centralized 
government; but many of the Catalonians 
have wished to be left alone to work out 
their own ideas of government. The prov- 
ince was the most progressive and indus- 
trialized part of Spain, and for the last fifty 
years a center of republicanism and social- 
ism. When the King left Spain, Catalonia 
immediately elected its own President. On 
September 9, 1932, Catalonia became prac- 
tically independent, a complete reversal of 
the tendency toward greater centralization 
prevalent in the nations of Europe. 

The army must be kept satisfied, and as 
long as it accepts republicanism there is 
little chance of serious trouble. Yet there 
is danger of the army trying to control the 
republic, as in Mexico and South America, 
and a return to military dictatorships. 

The question of Church and State is an- 
other problem. The Church, one of the 
greatest landowners in Spain, had always 
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been conservative. Republics believe in the 
separation of Church and State, and Spain 
went at the business of making her ecclesi- 
astical institutions give up their lands and 
power. The Church naturally did not wish 
to do this, therefore drastic measures were 
employed by the government. The Jesuits 
were expelled and Church property valued at 
$500,000,000 seized. Other religious orders 
are considered associations and are subject 
to special laws more drastic than the French 
association law of 1902. The large estates 
of many grandees have also been confis- 
cated. The land has been distributed in 
part to the landless, somewhat as in Soviet 
Russia. 

There are many varieties of Socialists in 
Spain, and they, too, constitute a problem. 
At first they cooperated with the republican 
government, hoping to secure the adoption 
of many of their policies. Anarchists and 
Communists cannot get along with Social- 
ists, however, and the new government has 
suffered in consequence. The problem of 
illiteracy, too, is very disturbing because 
many are not sufficiently educated to vote 
intelligently or to take part in practical 
politics. 
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V 


The new republic may make many mis- 
takes, as in Spanish America, while it is 
obtaining experience. Nevertheless, it will 
not follow the same course as the Spanish 
American republics, becaues the Spanish 
temperament is opposed to revolutions. 
Even in the worst strikes there are few 
serious acts of violence. The monarchy 
will probably never return, because under 
the new conditions the forces of the nation 
can never be united again to support the 
old centralized monarchy. For many years 
the Spanish people have had democratic 
ideas under the monarchy; they have been 
greatly influenced by the /ndios, the Span- 
ish Americans who visit Spain; and they 
have had not a little experience with democ- 
racy in their local governments. No doubt, 
the Spanish people will find a way to make 
their new national government successful, 
for in the past they have been geniuses in 
government. They had one of the best or- 
ganized colonial systems in the world and 
governed colonies far more extensive than 
the Roman Empire. That experience has 
not been wholly lost. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


In March, 1835, we reported the 19th annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace 


Society, at which the following statement was approved: “We contemplate no extreme 
or merely hypothetical cases; but, viewing wars as they have generally occurred, from 
the most insufficient reasons, or on the most frivolous pretenses; believing that their pro- 
fessed objects are seldom or never accomplished by their instrumentality; considering 
them as the most tremendous social evil by which our race has ever been afflicted, 
spreading around them an amount of suffering, and crime, and desolation, which no 
human tongue can describe and no human imagination can conceive; . . . we propose 
by the legitimate but powerful means of moral influence only, so to impress govern- 
ments and people with these solemn truths, that by the divine blessing, a period may 
be put to this scourge of the human race;. . .” 


Advocate of Peace (now World Affairs), March, 1835. 











Advocates of Peace Through 


Education 


By ALBERT W. STAUB 


American Director of the Near East College Association. 


HE American Colleges in the Near East 

had, at the end of the last academic 
year, a total enrollment of over four thou- 
sand students representing forty-six differ- 
ent nationalities. Such a group of men and 
women receiving the same type of educa- 
tion, augmenting the ranks of thousands of 
alumni over a period of many years, must 
inevitably contribute to a common under- 
standing of the complicated problems with 
which all nations are confronted today. 


I 


Beginning with the founders and extend- 
ing through almost three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, these institutions have been fortunate 
in their leadership. Cyrus Hamlin, Daniel 
Bliss, George Washburn, Howard S. Bliss, 
Mary Mills Patrick, and Alexander Mac- 
Lachlan all realized that American educa- 
tional enterprises in foreign countries repre- 
sent American culture in a very conspicuous 
way and that it is essential that they should 
be conducted in a manner that will com- 
mand the respect not only of the American 
public, but of foreign peoples as well. They 
were fully convinced that the main purpose 
of such a mission should be to help the 
peoples among whom they were to work and 
live rather than to perpetuate American 
customs and ideas. They went a step fur- 
ther and acknowledged that the Near 
Easterners themselves had much to con- 
tribute to such institutions in the way of 
leadership. This is evidenced by the fact 
that more than half of the members of the 
teaching staff have been non-Americans. 

Furthermore, they were actuated by high 
standards and believed that whatever was 
attempted should be done thoroughly and 
well. Few people realize how stupendous 
was the task of introducing and developing 
schools in the English language in coun- 
tries where Turkish, Greek, Armenian, and 
Arabic were in vogue. 


Until modern times, the American Col- 
leges abroad were looked upon either as 
governmental agencies for propaganda pur- 
poses or as private schools for private gain. 
It has been practically impossible for the 
people of the Near East to understand the 
underlying motive for their existence. As 
so many foreign enterprises are organized 
for political purposes in that part of the 
world, this point of view was entirely nat- 
ural. Only since the Great War has the sus- 
picion of political motive disappeared. Even 
yet there is a wide-spread belief that the 
Colleges are making money, for every stud- 
ent is obliged to pay fees in contrast to free 
tuition in government schools. Very few 
people appreciate the high cost of the Amer- 
ican type of education. 

Our Colleges in the Near East are pri- 
vately endowed institutions, like all Amer- 
ican colleges and universities at home with 
the exception of the State universities. They 
are supported by the income of students’ 
fees plus the income from endowment 
funds, and the gifts of individuals and foun- 
dations. While the fees seem low from our 
point of view, they correspond relatively to 
the fees in colleges in America, taking into 
account the difference in the cost of living. 
As a matter of fact, the students in the col- 
legiate departments actually pay about one- 
half of the cost of instruction. 

As in our colleges, scholarships are 
awarded to worthy students who are in need 
of financial aid, but the students receiving 
scholarships are obliged to work for these 
grants—the employment being designated 
by the College. Thus student aid is merely 
a system of creating some form of employ- 
ment on the campus. 

The Colleges have opened their doors to 
all students without regard to race or creed. 
In the Istanbul Colleges and at Beirut the 
majority of the students are Moslems, and 
in the combined enrollment of all the Col- 
leges practically every religious sect in the 
Near East is represented. 
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II 


When laying the corner-stone of College 
Hall at Beirut more than sixty-five years 
ago, Daniel Bliss, the first President of the 
University, uttered these significant words: 


“The College is for all conditions and 
classes of men, without reference to color, 
nationality, race, or religion. A man, white, 
black, or yellow, Christian, Jew, Moham- 
medan, or Heathen, may enter and enjoy all 
the advantages of the institution for three, 
four, or eight years, and go out believing in 
one God or many gods or no God; but it 
will be impossible for anyone to continue 
with us long without knowing what we be- 
lieve to be the truth and our reasons for 
that belief.” 


While no effort is made to proselytize, a 
very real emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of character. The spiritual life of the 
students is undoubtedly kindled not only by 
the exemplification of idealism on the part 
of the Christian members of the staff, but 
by the sincerity of the non-Christian mem- 
bers as well. 

Bayard Dodge, President of the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, has made this im- 
portant observation: “The World War did 
more to change the social and religious 
point of view of the peoples of the Near 
East than any other event since the rise and 
spread of Islam. The young people of all 
faiths have discovered that religious dif- 
ferences and racial prejudices which sepa- 
rate them in their social relations are insig- 
nificant when compared with the great 
problems which modern science has intro- 
duced into their lives.” 

In these Colleges “the realm in which we 
share is vastly greater than that in which we 
differ” is the principle which dominates the 
lives of the students and faculty regardless 
of race or creed. 

There is no attempt to alienate the stud- 
ents from their own national life. They are 
urged to be loyal to their own governments 
and to fit themselves for service among their 
own people. 

As Western institutions with a progres- 
sive point of view, the American Colleges 
in the Near East are training a new leader- 
ship that will undoubtedly make an im- 
portant contribution to the forces of peace 
and good will in the world. 
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Again the fact that the early leaders 
shared the same points of view and em- 
ployed the same methods made it possible 
for six of the Colleges to become affiliated 
in the Near East College Association some 
fifteen years ago in order to carry on a com- 
mon task without duplication or waste. 
Through this Association considerable sums 
of money have been secured for endowment 
purposes, but in addition a great deal has 
been accomplished in all of the Colleges in 
the way of efficiency in administration, im- 
provement of educational standards by fre- 
quent conferences on the part of the admin- 
istrative heads, coordination in methods of 
budgeting, purchasing, accounting, the ap- 
pointment of personnel, etc., and coopera- 
tion in many projects where joint efforts 
produced greater results than individual 
planning. 

Although the Colleges have maintained 
their own independence with individual 
Boards of Trustees, much has been gained 
by working together on a common problem 
here in America, and the idea of this 
friendly and intelligent cooperation has 
created the feeling of solidarity and unity 
among the peoples of the Near East. 

Three of these institutions are in Turkey: 
Robert College and the American College 
for Girls in Istanbul, and the International 
College at Izmir—now temporarily closed. 
A majority of students at the present time 
are Turks, some of whom prepare directly 
for the National University, while others 
pursue work in the College of Arts and 
Sciences or in the Engineering School at 
Robert College. 

Many graduates occupy important posi- 
tions in government service and in private 
life. The Turkish Consul-General in New 
York City is a graduate of Robert Colleg. 
The first woman banker in Turkey is a grad- 
uate of the American College for Girls. 
Several alumnae have been delegates to the 
Balkan Peace Conferences. Two of the four 
women who recently took part in a national 
broadcast commenting on the granting of 
women’s suffrage in Turkey, were gradu- 

ates of the American College for Girls in 
Istanbul. It is gratifying to see so many of 
the graduates entering the teaching profes- 
sion and not a few engaging in the transla- 
tion and publication of text books. 
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At the American College in Sofia, there 
are over five hundred students in residence, 
both boys and girls. The College has the 
most representative enrollment of any pri- 
vate school in Bulgaria. It is recognized 
by the Department of Education, and has 
a reputation for high standards of scholar- 
ship. There is probably no foreign school 
in any country that is so closely geared into 
the local educational system. The students 
are selected from the graduates of the pro- 
gymnasia and after a six years’ course are 
returned to the government schools for uni- 
versity training. 

At Athens College a similar situation 
exists, excepting that the three hundred and 
seventy students are all boys. They come 
from prominent families in Greece, and 
from Greek families living in Europe, Amer- 
ica, Egypt, Japan, and India. 
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The American University of Beirut has 
become one of the most cosmopolitan insti- 
tutions in the world. Practically every na- 
tionality in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas is represented in the student body 
of fourteen hundred and in the teaching 
staff. Here we find a blending of Oriental 
and Occidental cultures which is distinctive. 
The influence of the University has pene- 
trated every corner of the Near East. 


III 


While the processes of education are 
necessarily slow, what other form of endea- 
vor is so rewarding in breaking down racial 
barriers and religious prejudices—thus cre- 
ating a mutual understanding between indi- 
viduals, and in the fullness of time between 
the nations of the world? 





To End the Profits in Wars 


By LOUIS LUDLOW 


(Mr, Ludlow is serving his third term as Member oi Congress from the State of Indiana. He 
is the author of the following proposed constitutional amendment for a war referendum and for 
conscription of war properties in event of hostilities —Eprror.) 


HE Nye Committee, ruthlessly expos- 

ing plot after plot and machination after 
machination, has not yet brought out the 
full story of how manufacturers and sales- 
men of war materials have deliberately fo- 
mented strife and encouraged wars, broken 
treaties and corrupted government officials 
for the sake of fabulous profits, but it has 
proceeded far enough to show that some- 
thing should be done about it. The welfare 
of humanity, justice, and the peace of the 
world demand action. 

Few persons in this busy world have had 
time to wade through the enormous mass of 
testimony that has been educed by the 
committee, but those who have given their 
attention to it are heartsickened by the 
story it unfolds. It is the most shameful 


record ever written into the annals of legis- 
lation. 

One would judge by reading it that the 
salesmen of woe and misery have absolutely 
no regard for the humanities. Treaties and 
other solemn covenants and embargoes are 


to them mere “scraps of paper.” They deal 
in graft on a large scale, use shady women 
to promote sales and do not balk at bribery 
and corruption. 

The Nye Committee is performing a won- 
derful service for humanity by bringing out 
into the merciless glare of the limelight the 
nefarious activities of the dealers in war 
munitions. It already has shown beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that greed for profits 
is a prolific cause of wars. It also has 
shown that any permanent enactment that 
will take the profit out of wars will serve 
as a great preventive of war in the future. 

There is a way whereby our country— 
and that means humanity—may reap per- 
manent benefits from the findings of the 
Nye Committee and that is to crystallize 
those findings in the Constitution of the 
United States. If the people themselves are 
allowed to vote on wars in a national plebi- 
scite and if war properties are conscripted 
for the use of the government immediately 
when war shall begin, war will cease to be 
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the threat it now is, because very few wars 
will ever occur under such a constitutional 
guarantee. 

I 


The time to begin to erect safeguards 
against future involvement in wars is now, 
when we are at peace, not a year or two 
years hence, when it may be too late. 

I have proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, House 
Joint Resolution No. 167, which I believe 
offers the best possible preventive of war. 

The text of the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution follows: 


Section 1. Except in the event of an invasion of 
the United States or its territorial possessions and 
attack upon its citizens residing therein, the au- 
thority of Congress to declare war shall not be- 
come effective until confirmed by a majority of 
all votes cast thereon in a Nation-wide referen- 
dum. Congress may by law provide for the en- 
forcement of this section. 

Sec. 2. Whenever war is declared, the President 
shall immediately conscript and take over, for use 
by the Government, all the public and private war 
properties, yards, factories, and supplies, fixing the 
compensation for private properties temporarily 
employed for the war period at a rate not in 
excess of 4 percent, based on tax values assessed 
in the year preceding the war. 

My resolution has just two objects: 

First. To give the people who have to 
pay the awful costs of war the right to de- 
cide whether there shall be war. 

Second. To remove the profit incentive 
to war. 

The first section of the resolution reserves 
to all of the people for all time to come, 
except in case of attack or invasion, when 
immediate action would be necessary, the 
right to a referendum on war, so that when 
war is declared it will be the solemn, conse- 
crated act of the people themselves, and not 
the act of conscienceless, selfish interests 
using the innocent young manhood of the 
Nation as its pawn. 

The second section curbs the activities of 
those who encourage and create wars for 
financial profit. This is to be accomplished 
by taking the profit out of war. 

The hearings before Senator Nye’s Com- 
mittee furnish the most damning evidence 
of the activity of the munitions manufac- 
turers in fomenting wars. On reading these 
hearings one has a sense of utter shame 

that there are creatures who call themselves 
business men who are such strangers to the 
common impulses of humanity that they 
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eagerly, by bribery and chicanery whenever 
necessary, promote wars to slaughter their 
fellow beings for the sake of filthy dollars. 
The reader who gives his attention to the 
direct wording of this testimony must con- 
clude that the offenses committed against 
mankind by these avaricious salesmen of 
woe and misery are in keeping with an of- 
fense that was committed nearly 2,000 
years ago, when the beloved Saviour of 
mankind was betrayed for 30 pieces of 
silver. 

Take the profits out of war and you will 
minimize the possibility of war, and that is 
what my resolution seeks to do. 

I have proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment because a mere statute would not be 
permanent enough to accomplish the pur- 
pose. A statute might be repealed by the 
next Congress or the next day by the same 
Congress. Only a constitutional amend- 
ment will suffice. 


II 


To the statesman this resolution offers 
the highest opportunity for statesmanship. 
To the philanthropist this resolution offers 
the highest opportunity to show his love 
for his fellow men. To the mothers of the 
land this resolution offers the opportunity 
not to ask, but to demand, that the children 
who are their flesh and blood shall not be 
shoved into the horrible vortex of war to 
satisfy the merciless greed of interests that 
reap the dirty financial profits of war. 

There is only one force that can put into 
the Constitution this amendment, which 
means so much to the future of the human 
race, and that is the force of public opinion. 
With other matters pressing hard upon Con- 
gress, this resolution probably will make 
no progress unless those who favor it get 
active and show to the lawmakers that it is 
supported and sustained by a great, wide- 
awake, Nation-wide manifestation of pub- 
lic sentiment. Parents must show that, while 
they are willing at all times to give their 
precious sons for the defense of the country 
they love, they are not willing that one 
American boy shall be sacrificed to carry 
out the inhuman schemes of the munitions 
manufacturers and professional war pro- 
moters. 

It seems to me that every veteran in 
America should be for this resolution, heart 
and soul, because the veterans know the 
meaning of the word “war.” It seems to me 
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that every church should be for it; likewise 
every peace society and every woman’s or- 
ganization and every individual who wishes 
to do his part to safeguard the peace and 
security of the citizen. 

In the present unsettled state of world 
affairs we owe to humanity of today, no less 
than to posterity, the adoption of this 
amendment. The agonized cries of war 
mothers whose sons sleep in the fields of 
France demand it, in order that they may 
know that their children did not die in vain. 
Eighty cents of every dollar wrung from the 
taxpayers for the regular expenses of gov- 
ernment go to pay for wars past and for 
preparation for wars to come. The depres- 
sion through which we are passing, with its 
inconceivable vastness of human woe and 
its spiritual and moral let down, is a back- 
wash of war. If statesmanship has not en- 
tirely vanished from the earth, now is the 
time to assert itself, lest these things may 
occur again. 

This amendment is not a pacifist propo- 
sition, and it has no root in pacifist philoso- 
phy. It interprets the thought of every 
typical and true American as follows: 

I am willing to die for my beloved coun- 
try, but I am not willing to die for greedy, 
selfish interests that want to use me as their 
cat’s-paw. 

If the people arise and bring about the 
adoption of the amendment, we will have 
the blessed assurance of peace for many 
years to come. 

Conditions at this moment are ripe for the 
adoption of the amendment. Now is the 
time to press for its adoption. Now is the 
time to render a major service to humanity. 
Now is the time to remember our children 
and the children of posterity by securing the 
adoption of an amendment that will protect 
them from being dragged into unjustifiable 
wars. 


Ill 


More important than the momentous 
problems of recovery, more important than 
all other problems before this Congress, in 
my estimation, is the urgency of taking ade- 
quate steps to protect the United States 
from involvement in future wars. 

“Again we dream as war Clouds gather,” 
declares that wise old warrior, Gen. James 
E. Harbord, in a newspaper article sound- 
ing a sharp warning of war. 
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If we keep on dreaming and do nothing, 
we will wake up sometime to find that we 
have been maneuvered into another war. 

To declare war is the highest act of sov- 
ereignty. It is a responsibility of such 
magnitude that it should rest on the people 
themselves and should not be delegated to 
any man or any body of men. Under the 
present system whoever happens to be Presi- 
dent of the United States has it within his 
power so to coerce Congress that he can lead 
the Nation into any war, as President Polk 
led us into war with Mexico primarily for 
the purpose of gaining territory to the 
southwest. It is unfair to expect the Mem- 
bers of Congress, after all of the atmosphere 
of war has been created, to resist the ter- 
rific pressure and propaganda for war, thus 
subjecting themselves to the taunts and 
charges of treason that are always hurled 
at those who do not go along with the 
leaders in such circumstances. 

In the absence of a constitutional pro- 
vision taking the profits out of war, there is 
always a danger that those who deal in 
instruments of death will force the Nation 
into hostilities for the sake of the fabulous 
harvest which those of their ilk expect when 
war comes. 

IV 


The amazing testimony brought out be- 
fore the Nye Committee reveals forces at 
work which explain why statesmanship 
fails to prevent wars and why it will always 
fail unless reinforced by a constitutional 
provision such as I have suggested. A re- 
view of that testimony shows how little re- 
gard the dealers in destruction have for 
solemn covenants and with what ease they 
sidestep embargoes and treaties. 

On May 8, 1934, Congress adopted a 
joint resolution prohibiting the sale of arms 
and ammunition in the United States to the 
South American belligerent nations, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, and on May 28, 1934, the 
President issued a proclamation forbidding 
such sale. 

What did the munitions manufacturers 
do in the face of this proclamation? 

On June 7, 1934, the office of the Du 
Pont Co. in Buenos Aires received an in- 
quiry from its agent in Paraguay calling for 
quotations on 2,000 kilos of TNT, presum- 
ably for the Government of Paraguay. This 
Du Pont agent, whose name is N. E. Bates, 
also was serving as joint agent for the muni- 
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tions products of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. (a British company). Under a 
sales agreement between the two companies, 
Bates at once cabled Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries advising them of this prospective 
business so they could get in an immediate 
quotation. Then on the same day he wrote 
to the British company that Du Pont— 


“could not quote from this end owing to the 
embargo on munitions and military propel- 
lants decreed by President Roosevelt. In 
view of the fact that there is no similar 
embargo obtaining in England we suggested 
that you quote price to your office in Buenos 
Aires, who in turn would advise Ferreira 
(the agent in Paraguay).” 


Under the sales agreement between the 
companies, Du Pont receives a commission 
on all sales made by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries in South America. 

The intent of Congress and the President 
was that the United States should not aid 
either one of the belligerents in the merci- 
less slaughter of human lives that was going 
on. 

Now, how did the Curtiss-Wright Co. 
act in the same circumstances? Embargo 
resolutions were before Congress early 
in 1933 and that company in anticipation 
of the embargo began to take steps to cir- 
cumvent it. It instructed its agent in Chile 
to ascertain whether airplanes manufac- 
tured in the Curtiss-Wright factory in 
Santiago, Chile, could be shipped at all 
times to the prospective belligerent coun- 
tries. 

C. W. Webster, president of that com- 
pany, writing to the company’s agent in 
Chile, said: 


“This is in view of a possible embargo 
on the part of the League of Nations and 
the United States Government. In other 
words, would we be permitted to enter ma- 
terial into Chile for assembly and fabrica- 
tion for such countries as Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, and so forth?” 


The reply of the agent was that there 
seemed to be no objection to the manufac- 
ture of planes in Chile for export to other 
South American countries. 

The period between May 18, when Con- 
gress passed the embargo resolution, and 
May 28, when the President’s embargo 
proclamation was issued, was a lively time 
among munitions manufacturers. They 
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were grabbing for a harvest of future de- 
liveries, which resulted in an animated 
scrimmage to get contracts signed. On May 
25, three days before the proclamation, the 
American Armament Corporation signed a 
contract with Bolivia for war materials 
valued at $2,043,000, or more than double 
the value of all earlier contracts between 
that company and Bolivia. 
V 

The effrontery of the munitions manufac- 
turers, especially in their attitude toward 
the State Department’s efforts to effect 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes, has at times flared out in the most 
brazen manner. In 1928 L. Y. Spear, vice 
president of Electric Boat Co., wrote to 
Vickers: 


“Tt is too bad the pernicious activities of 
our State Department have put the brake on 
armament orders from Peru by forcing the 
resumption of formal diplomatic relations 
with Chile.” 


Think of that! Think of the hundreds, 
if not thousands of fine young men who 
probably would have been slain, of the 
mothers’ hearts that would have been 
broken, of the homes that would have been 
wrecked, of the wives that would have been 
made widows, and the children that would 
have been made fatherless if these arma- 
ment orders had not been canceled and 
then examine your conscience to see whether 
you agree with this gentleman that the 
State Department was guilty of “pernicious 
activities’ when it brought about the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between 
these belligerents! If the sons of munitions 
manufacturers were out on the firing line 
I do not think these manufacturers would 
look with so much disdain on the well- 
meant efforts of the State Department to 
bring about peace. I think that for once 
their fatherly instincts would get the upper 
hand of their love for profits. Can you 
imagine a more heartless communication 
than the one above referred to? 

Similar to that outburst was one by Sir 
Charles W. Craven of Vickers (a British 
munitions concern) who, in a letter to the 
Electric Boat Co. in January, 1933, ex- 
pressed concern lest Geneva “or any other 
troublesome organization” should abolish 
the large submarines. Troublesome? Why? 
Because Geneva’s peace activities were 
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threatening to interfere with the sale of 
warships! 

A mass of evidence was brought out 
showing that treaties solemnly entered into 
by nations to guarantee the peace and secur- 
ity of the world are but “scraps of paper” 
to avaricious munitions manufacturers. 
There is abundant testimony that arma- 
ment firms in France, Great Britain, and 
the United States have flagrantly disre- 
garded peace treaties and by their attitude 
have set themselves up as stronger than gov- 
ernments. 

United Aircraft sales of airplanes and 
engines to Germany increased from $2,000 
in 1931 to $1,445,000 during the first eight 
months of 1934. 

On March 29, 1933, Pratt & Whitney, a 
United subsidiary, signed an agreement 
with Bavarian Motor Works granting the 
German company the right to build air- 
cooled aircraft engines similar to those used 
in the United States Army under a flat 
royalty of $50,000 a year regardless 
of the number of engines manufactured in 
the Munich plant. Reports from the Euro- 
pean sales offices of American Arms Cor- 
porations in 1933 and 1934 told of an enor- 
mous increase in the contraband of arms 
and ammunition into Germany. 


VI 


The heinousness of the arms traffic as it 
is carried on in the world today; its un- 
savory nature and its violent antagonism to 
public policy, is conclusively demonstrated, 
I think, to all right-thinking people by 
the fact that bribery, graft, and other 
forms of corruption are its inseparable 
concomitants. In the recorded transactions 
these unholy expenditures are variously 
listed as “commissions,” “protection,” 
“grease,” “the needful,” “palm oil,” and 
just plain “graft.” In a letter to Vickers, 
Ltd., L. Y. Spear, vice president of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co., said in regard to munitions 
sales in the southern hemisphere: 


“The real foundation of all South Amer- 
ican business is graft.” 


The Soley Armament Co., Ltd., a British 
firm dealing in second-hand war materials, 
wrote to A. J. Miranda, of the American 
Armament Corporation: 
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“We fully understand that armament 
deals are not usually done without officials 
getting greased.” 


The testimony of this man Miranda is a 
glowing exposé of the practices of munitions 
salesmen in the use of “palm oil,” “grease,” 
and women of shady reputation to put 
across their deals. In negotiating with the 
American Armament Corporation to act as 
agent in the sale of arms of the Soley Arma- 
ment Co., Ltd., of England, John Ball, of 
the latter company, wrote: 


“We fully understand that arms deais are 
not usually done without some officials get- 
ting “greased,” but if any “palm oil’ is 
required it has to be added to the price and 
as our prices are at least 50 percent less 
than factory prices on the same arms they 
will stand a lot of “grease” and still be 
cheaper than the manufacturers’ prices.” 


VII 


The disgusting and subversive use of 
graft to advance sales of implements and 
materials for human destruction is further 
shown by the following bit of illuminating 
testimony: 


“SENATOR BONE: Do you know whether 
the British Government, through this semi- 
official arm of the Government, approves of 
peddling of “grease” by the organizations? 

Mr. Mrranpa: I do not know, Senator. 
I would have no means of knowing that. 

SENATOR Bone: Of course, some of the 
stuff which comes out of Europe might be 
in that category, but is it not rather unusual 
for a semi-official agent of the great British 
Government to talk so freely of “peddling 
grease,” “palm oil,”’ and so forth, in a sale 
of arms to other countries? Does it not 
strike you as being a free way to put it, 
between ourselves? 

Mr. SwEETSER: They are taking condi- 
tions as they are. 

SENATOR Bone: I know they are very 
practical men. Is that not right? 

Mr. Mriranpa: They are practical men. 

SENATOR Bone: And being practical men, 
they are going to do business in a practical 
way, and if they have to “grease” the boys 
and girls down there, they are going to 
“grease” them? 

Mr. Mrreanpa: There is a condition down 
there which they recognize, and which they 
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have to give effect to, and they figure if they 
are going to do business down there they 
have just got to meet that condition. 

SENATOR Bone: I wish you would am- 
plify the statement you have just made 
about the condition which all practical men 
understand exists and all practical men 
meet. I am speaking of the condition which 
exists in South America. Do you mean that 
the condition which exists requires those 
people to be “greased”? 

Mr. Mrranpa: I guess they have been 
doing business that way for a great many 
years, Senator. Maybe the Europeans 
taught them to do business that way. 

SENATOR BONE: Do you think the Euro- 
peans seduced and debauched the South 
Americans, or were the South Americans 
willing to meet them more than half-way? 

Mr. Mrranpa: Let us give them an even 
break. 

SENATOR Bone: It is 50-50, or something 
of the sort? Of course, we cannot work 
miracles, but enough “palm oil” and 
“grease” ought to work miracles, do you 
not think, if there is enough of it? Can you 
tell us, in this connection, whether the 
European operators down there resort to 
the use of “palm oil” and “grease”? 

Mr. Mrranpa: Probably.” 


Senator Bone also asked Mr. Miranda if 
he did not remember what was said about 
the Vickers firm using women of doubtful 
character freely. 


“Mr. Mrranpa: Yes. 

SENATOR BoNE: Do they use women of 
doubtful character in South America? 

Mr. Mrranpa: They do sometimes. 

SENATOR Bone: Are the women effective? 

Mr. Mrranpa: Not with me. 

SENATOR BoNE: I mean, with certain 
folks in South America? 

Mr. Miranpa: Yes; they seem to be.” 


VIII 


Mr. Miranda proved to be a witness of 
amazing candor. Before he left the stand, 
Senator Bone, in the role of inquisitor, 
sought to develop his ideas as to whether 
this race of armaments is not leading in- 
evitably to war, and Mr. Miranda said very 
frankly that, in his opinion, it is. 


“SENATOR Bone: Then, unless there is a 
change in the attitude of the national gov- 
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ernments, the big governments and the 
people of the world generally toward this 
armament race, it will continue in its pres- 
ent form. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Mrranpa: I believe so. 

SENATOR BoNE: Just as a business man, 
divorcing, if you can, yourself from your 
own business, and just limiting it to that 
and talking to the men on this committee 
who are trying to find out all they can 
about this matter, to recommend or suggest 
to the people of this country what should 
be done—what in your opinion is going to 
happen if this race continues throughout 
the world? You do not have to confine 
your answer to the United States or any 
country, but just tell us what you think will 
happen to the world if this continues. 

Mr. Mrranpa: I think an armament race 
naturally leads into war. After that, when 
they are thoroughly armed, they want to 
try it out. 

SENATOR Bone: In other words, when the 
boys and girls are all ready, they want to 
go out and see what the thing they have got 
can do. Is not that right? 

Mr. Mrranpa: That is the way I would 
understand it. 

SENATOR BoNE: The world was pretty 
thoroughly prepared in Europe in 1914, and 
they had to try it out. The world, of course, 
as you are aware, is now spending more 
money than it ever did in preparation for 
war. Just as a business man, Mr. Miranda, 
do you think that that can continue and 
leave a fair margin of economic and finan- 
cial security for the nations of the world? 

Mr. Miranpa: I do not think so,” 


This is the testimony of a man who cer- 
tainly ought to be a capable judge. It is 
the testimony of a man who knows. It is 
the testimony of a man whose business it is 
to sell implements of wholesale human de- 
struction which devastate peoples and de- 
stroy governments. He deals with nations, 
and he knows the influences constantly at 
work leading up to hostilities; and no one 
is in a better position to judge with unerring 
accuracy the incentives to war. When he 
says the race of armaments cannot continue 
without threatening the peace and security 
of the world he believes it, and he has rea- 
son to believe it. 

The wide range of “commissions,” run- 
ning into large figures, implies that private 
munitions interests may be so powerful as to 
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shape and control governmental policies. It 
was brought out that over a period of eleven 
years the Electric Boat Co., of New York 
City and Groton, Conn., which manufac- 
tures submarines, paid commissions totaling 
$776,000 to Sir Basil Zaharoff, a profes- 
sional munitions dealer, of Europe, and an 
alleged relative of the royal family of 
Spain. It was shown that his services to 
the Electric Boat Co. were to “do the need- 
ful” in holding a Spanish contract against 
competition from German and Italian sub- 
marine companies. Millions on millions of 
dollars have been spent by munitions 
dealers as “grease,” or “graft,” to secure 
fat contracts, and the game has been con- 
ducted on so low a level that it is considered 
legitimate to supply arms and ammunition 
simultaneously to both parties of an inter- 
national conflict, to be used in killing off 
each other. During the Chaco war the Du 
Pont Co., according to reports from its sales 
department, was actively soliciting business 
from both Bolivia and Paraguay. The same 
company during the Leticia controversy sold 
88,000 pounds of TNT to the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment and at the same time sold 340,000 
pounds of TNT to the Atlas Powder Co., 
for shipment to the Colombian Government. 
By arming and equipping both factions to 
the controversy, munitions manufacturers 
drive away every prospect for peace and 
set the stage for war. What chance has the 
peaceful citizen who loves his home and 
family against such a deal as that? 


IX 


That the munitions game is a world-wide 
racket, with manufacturers and dealers 
pressing their advantages for sordid profit 
and with humanity as the victim, is shown 
by a long list of secret agreements unearthed 
by the Senate Committee whereby it is re- 
vealed that leading American, British, and 
German armament firms are closely associ- 
ated in the sale of war materials through- 
out the world; that they split profits, pro- 
tect each other’s bids on contracts with 
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Governments, and seek to create monopo- 
lies in various parts of the world. 

The activities of the munitions traffickers 
are in the highest degree antisocial. Muni- 
tions firms are private corporations re- 
sponsible to shareholders, who are chiefly 
interested in the prompt payment of large 
dividends. It is obvious that dividends can 
only be paid out of profits, and profits de- 
pend on the sale of war materials, and as 
long as this situation continues the lure of 
enormous gain will cause the traffic to go on 
regardless of its social consequences and of 
its destructive effects on mankind. 


xX 


There is one sensible way to minimize 
the possibility of war and that is to take the 
profit out of war. The owners of war prop- 
erties, dreaming of fabulous profits to begin 
when war is declared, will have a rude 
awakening if the amendment I have pro- 
posed is adopted. They will find that on 
the declaration of war they will become 
servants and not masters of the state; that 
thenceforth all their properties and _ re- 
sources will be used during the period of 
the war for the benefit of the state and a 
nominal interest return of 4 percent on pre- 
war tax valuations, and that they will share 
with the rank and file some of the burdens 
and the sacrifices of war, which is as it 
should be. 

There are some wars which as far as finite 
vision can discern are God-ordained and in- 
escapable, such as the War of the Ameri- 
can Revolution which was to enthrone in 
our social order great principles of human 
rights, and the War between the States, 
which was to write in blood and tears the 
fate of the institution of slavery, but history 
points out that a large majority of wars 
that have cursed the human race have been 
due to machinations and greed. It is to 
protect our children and our children’s 
children and the remote generations of pos- 
terity for all time to come against a recur- 
rence of these unholy wars that my amend- 
ment is directed. 
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Peace in 


Demand 


A One Act Play 
(Written Especially for Women’s Clubs) 
By ANNA BEST JODER 


(The author is Editor of The Players Magazine, a national journal devoted to educational 
dramatics. She authorizes us to say that this play “may be produced free of royalty.”’ It is 
hoped that groups presenting this play will send copies of their programs and newspaper 
clippings concerning such presentations to the author, Box 266, Peru, Nebraska.—Ep1rTor.) 


Wait not until you are backed by numbers. 


Wait not until you are sure of an echo from a 


crowd. The fewer the voices on the side of truth, the more distinct and strong must be your own. 


—Channing. 


Cast: 


Margaret Holcombe, Ellen Winters, Hazel 
Norland—Program committee of Clay 
Center Woman’s Club. 

Jere Holcombe, Sam Winters, Marcia Nor- 
land—Their children of high school age. 


Scene: Sitting room of the Winters home. 
Time: Afternoon, September of any year. 


At Rise: Ellen and Hazel are talking. 
Hazel is near a window and glances out. 


Hazel: There, Margaret is coming at last. 
(Ellen rises and goes into hall at right.) 

Ellen: (Greeting the newcomer) Well, 
Margaret, we’ve been waiting for you. 

Margaret: Oh, I know I’m always late. 
You don’t need to remind me. 
; Ellen: (As she and Margaret enter the 
living room) Suppose you thought we’d 
have the program all arranged before you 
got here. 

Hazel: You’re fooled if you thought that 
because we’ve just been waiting. 

Ellen: It is getting late so we’ll have to 
get at this club program business. 
_ Hazel: It is supposed to be printed in 
time for our first meeting in October. 

Margaret: And we have to outline all 
the programs for the whole year? 

Hazel: That is the business for the 
afternoon. 
Margaret: Where will we get enough 
ideas for a whole year. 
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Ellen: I think the main problem will be 
to get all the programs included that we 
want. Only two meetings a month for 
ten months—and there are so many topics 
we women need to study—politics, civic 
improvement, clean movies, community 
health problems, adult education, recrea- 
tion for our young people, oh—and so 
many others. 

Margaret: The usual book and play re- 
views, I suppose. 

Ellen: Yes, I feel we should try to keep 
up with some of the current literature. 
We housekeepers are too busy to do the 
reading we should, so we need some book 
reviews and reports just to remind us of 
what is going on in this field. 

Hazel: The legislature meets this year, 
so we'll have to keep in touch with the laws 
before the houses. 

Margaret: What’s the use, they’ll pass 
the ones they want anyhow! 

Hazel: We ought to know what laws are 
passed. 

Ellen: And I believe we can exert some 
little influence by letting them know if we 
favor or disapprove of a pending bill. 
Twenty-five votes in our club, you know, 
and these men will need our votes next 
year. 

Hazel: We must devote at least one pro- 
gram to “Peace” this year. 

Margaret: That is Ellen’s pet topic. Let 
her lead that program. 
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Ellen: Vl be glad to. I don’t see how 
you can be so indifferent about this topic, 
Margaret. You and I each have a son 
and I don’t see why you shouldn’t be 
concerned about war as well as I am. I 
certainly don’t want my boy to have to go 
to war. 

Margaret: Well, I don’t want Jere to go 
to war either. But I feel about this as 
I do about the legislature—there isn’t 
much we can do about it all. 

Ellen: That is where you are wrong. 
We can do something and we should do 
something. 

Hazel: We can at least try. 

Margaret: But the pitiful little bit done 
by this one little club in our small town 
wouldn’t do much good. 

Hazel: Someone has to start. 

Ellen: If everyone said let someone else 
do it, there never would be any ideas 
started. 

Hazel: Look at J. Sterling Morton’s 
idea about planting trees. It has spread 
to a National Arbor Day. 

Ellen: And a woman in Crete, Ne- 
braska, started the first “living Christmas 
tree.” 

Margaret: Then you expect Clay Cen- 
ter’s Woman’s Club to inaugurate a plan 
for World Peace. 

Ellen: Oh, if we only could—but don’t 
be sarcastic, Margaret. It’s serious and 
you don’t seem to realize it. 

(The phone rings off-stage.) 

Ellen: (Rises) Excuse me, I'll answer 
the phone. 

Margaret: Ellen always gets all excited 
about this Peace business. 

Hazel: Well, I have no son, but that 
doesn’t mean I’m not interested. My 
daughter may marry a man who is taken 
to war—and we all are such close friends 
that I’d grieve a lot to have your son and 
Ellen’s sent to war. 

Margaret: Of course, it is all horrible 
—and so useless. I haven’t forgotten the 
World War yet. I had uncles and friends 
in that war. Dan didn’t have to go. 


Hazel: I had brothers in that war, and 
one never came back. Tom got in the 
army but never got across. 

Margaret: It was horrible, horrible! — 
and we’re still paying for it in misery and 
sickness for some, and taxes for pensions, 
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bonuses, compensations, and war debts, 
for all of us. 

Hazel: How old is your Jere, Margaret? 

Margaret: He was 18 this month, a 
senior this year. He lost one year in the 
grades on account of illness. 

Hazel: I thought he was a few months 
older than Marcia. They are such good 


friends. It is fine they are in the same 
class. And I suppose they'll go to college 
together. 


(Ellen enters.) 

Margaret: Was it Marcia calling? 

Ellen: Yes, she wanted to know if you 
were here. 

Margaret: I promised to meet her and 
look at some new coats down at the Var- 
sity Shop. 

Ellen: She said she’d come by here for 
you.—Well, is the program all planned? 

Hazel: Goodness no. We've been talk- 
ing peace and war all the time. 

Ellen: Surely you haven’t converted 
Margaret into an enthusiast, have you? 
Hazel: Oh, no, I don’t suppose so. 
Margaret: You are such a radical, Ellen. 
I’ve heard you say that you think it wrong 

for children to play with toy pistols even. 

Ellen: Indeed I do. Toy soldiers and 
such should be taboo. 

Margaret: The gang of boys in our 
neighborhood when Jere was smaller al- 
ways played at war. 

Hazel: All boys seem to do it. 

Ellen: And they think that war is some- 
thing exciting and glorious. They should 
be taught that war is horrible. 

Hazel: Even the history books in the 
schools emphasize war. 

Ellen: Yes, that is another thing help- 
ing to put over this wrong attitude toward 
war. We cannot stop war until the people 
learn to hate war—see it as a dreadful 
monster; feel ashamed that our nation has 
warred with others—killing the young men 
of other lands, other mother’s sons. 

Margaret: You are wonderful, Ellen. 
We'll get you a soap box when another 
war comes along. 

Ellen: It will be too late then. 

Hazel: Yes, indeed, the time to stop 
war is in time of peace. 

Ellen: When the newspapers and states- 
men have stirred up our blood over some- 
thing some other country has done; when 
the flags are waving and the bands are 
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playing exciting martial airs, and our boys 
are flocking to the nearest recruiting sta- 
tion to enlist, then it is too late to talk 
of stopping war. 

Hazel: You’d be yellow, pro-German or 
pro-something or other if you mentioned 
it then. 

Ellen: The enthusiasm would be run- 
ning high—you would put the flag in your 
window just as every one else was doing— 
and you would watch your young son 
enlist and go off to camp—and your 
mother’s heart would ache and you’d hate 
war. Hate it and want to cry out about 
the injustice and futility of it all—but you 
won’t and can’t because even your son 
would be ashamed of you then. 

Margaret: Oh, yes, yes, you are right 
Ellen—let’s get down to business. Put a 
peace program on—two of them. It may 
be a hundred years before another war 
threatens—and anyway I think we all 
learned a lesson in the last war. We'll 
not want one so soon. 

Hazel: We learned a lesson alright— 
but our children didn’t. They don’t know 
what the World War was like and your 
Jere and Ellen’s Sam will be just as anx- 
ious to enlist as anyone. 

Ellen: War may not be so far off. It 
didn’t take long in 1914. The war threats 
seemed far away, and we felt they couldn’t 
involve us; but they did, and right this 
minute there is plenty going on that could 
easily be fanned into a war flame. Just 
remember the Saar problem, the constant 
threat of war between the Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Russians; the Austrian and Hun- 
garian problems. (Other current topics 
may be substituted here.) 

Margaret: We have a League of Nations. 

Ellen: It will not serve if the people 
want war. 

Hazel: That is one thing we should 
study—the League and how it functions. 

Margaret: It is too deep for me. 

Ellen: Not necessarily—if you wanted 
to learn. What you need is a good lesson. 
You have forgotten what you learned from 
the World War. 

(A door slams and voices are heard.) 

Margaret: Here is Marcia now—and 
our program not even started. 

Ellen: Sam and Jere must be with her. 

(Sam, Jere and Marcia enter. They 
are all excited.) 
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Jere: Mother, I’m going to enlist right 
away. 

Sam: (Without giving anyone a chance 
to answer.) I want to, but I won’t be 
18 for four months. Four months! 

Jere: 1'm old enough right now and can 
be one of the first. I do want to be the 
first from here. 

Marcia: Oh, it is so exciting. I can’t 
enlist. Do you suppose they’ll want Red 
Cross nurses yet? 

(The three women have risen but stand 
spellbound. ) 

Margaret: (The first to find her voice. 
Goes to Jere.) But—what are you talk- 
ing about? 

Jere: War—there’s going to be war. 

Hazel: War! Why so suddenly! Who 
with? 

Sam: Marcia had been down by the 
Times office. They had a bulletin received 
since the afternoon paper came out. 

Marcia: A huge crowd of people read- 
ing the reports as they come in. 

Sam: The morning paper said the Saar 
question was serious! 

Jere: The Austrian Ambassador of 
peace was murdered in Berlin. That was 
the breaking point. 

Sam: Austria, Italy, France, England, 
and the United States are all in arms. 
(Note: Current situations abroad may be 
substituted here.) 

Marcia: Troops are already being 
rushed to the front. 

Jere: Where will enlistments be taken in 
this state? 

Sam: Fort Omaha and Fort Crook, I 
suppose. 

Sam: Will you drive us over there, 
Mother? There'll be lots of excitement 
there. 

Marcia: Bands and everything. 

Jere: I want to be the first from here 
to enlist. 

Margaret: (Coming to him.) Jere, you— 
you’re not going to rush into a war like this. 

Jere: Why not? If there is to be war 
I want to get right in. More opportunities 
that way. 

Margaret: But I don’t want you to en- 
list. I don’t want you to fight. I won’t 
have you endanger yourself this way. 

Sam: (To Marcia) Gee, I wish I were 
old enough. 

Jere: Endanger—why, Mom, don’t talk 
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so foolish. You don’t want me to be a 
slacker—be yellow, do you? 

Margaret: But you are mine. I’m not 
going to have you shot down. I won’t 
have it. You can’t go to war—you can’t, 
you can’t. 

Jere: Don’t talk like that, Mother. I 
have to go. 

Margaret: Have to—no, no you don’t. 
Wars are foolish, futile. They kill a lot 
of men and then in a few years it is the 
same thing over again. 

Marcia: (To her mother) Do you sup- 
pose I could be a nurse? 

Hazel: You always said you didn’t care 
for nursing. 

Marcia: In war times it is different. 
I want to be in it, too. 

Sam: And I’m too young to go. Such 
luck! 

Margaret: I suppose you’re glad, Ellen. 
After all your hatred of war—you'll be 
happy because Sam is too young. How 
I wish Jere were too young. 

Sam: No, my mother wouldn’t talk like 
that. She wouldn’t keep me from doing 
my duty to my country. She’d want me to 
go to war. (With great pride.) Wouldn’t 
you, mother? 

Ellen: (Coming to him and putting her 
arms around him.) No, son. (She hesi- 
tates and looks at him with great love and 
admiration.) No, I can’t say that. I 
can’t say that I want you to go to war. 
No mother can say that. She couldn’t say 
that she’d want her son—the little piece of 
humanity that she had borne and raised, 
cared for and loved through nearly eight- 
een years—sent to war to be shot at and 
maybe killed. Why a mother even worries 
when her son takes a trip, goes to summer 
camp and such things—so I guess I 
wouldn’t want you to go to war. 

Sam: But our country—where is your 
patriotism? 

Ellen: I suppose that is the thing that 
makes a mother hold up her head and 
choke back the tears as she lets her boy 
go off to war. That is different—patri- 
otism helps her to stand it—but she never 
really wants him to go. 

Sam: You wouldn’t want me to be a 
coward, would you? 

Ellen: No, I wouldn’t want that. It is 
very complicated—I want you to be brave, 
but I don’t want you to go to war. In 
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my secret heart I’d be glad for some reason 
why you couldn’t go. Why, when you 
cut the end of your little finger off in the 
lawnmower (Sam looks at his finger) when 
you were little. The accident shocked me 
at first—I couldn’t stand the thought of 
you being even so slightly disfigured—but 
then someone remarked that you couldn’t 
be drafted in a war and that seemed grand 
to me. 

Sam: You mean they wouldn’t take me 
because of this finger? 

Jere: I don’t think that would bother. 
Left hand, isn’t it? 

Ellen: No, I’m afraid that if they need 
men bad enough they will take you. Are 
you disappointed in me, son? 

Sam: I understand, mother. 

Hazel: War—it is so useless. 

Margaret: Yes, that’s it. Why doesn’t 
the United States stay out of it. Let’s 
protest. We don’t want war. 

Hazel: It is too late now to protest— 
when war is almost declared. 

Ellen: We told you that earlier this 
afternoon, Margaret. The time to fight 
against war is in time of peace. 

Margaret: Oh, I see, I really do see 
now. 

Ellen: Then you have really learned 
your lesson. 

Margaret: (Sobbing) Oh, yes, yes. If 
we only had tried to do something in 
years past. 

Ellen: (Very kindly) Now, sit down, 
Margaret. I’m afraid our lesson turned 
out to be a little harsh—but you wouldn’t 
see otherwise. 

Hazel: What do you mean, Ellen? 

Margaret: My lesson? 

Marcia: It is all a joke. 

Ellen: No, don’t call it a joke. I don’t 
like crude, harsh jokes of that sort. It was 
a lesson to Margaret. I wanted her to 
realize before it was too late that some- 
thing should be done in the cause of World 
Peace. She is like a lot of others who wait 
until war is upon us and then put up a 
hopeless struggle. 

Margaret: (Sitting down weakly) And 
there’s really no war now! (She cries a 
bit.) 

Hazel: But how did you arrange it all 
so quickly, Ellen? 

Ellen: When Marcia called up here, I 
asked her to help me—told her to find the 
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boys and bring them here. I explained 
the general plot and the lines were made 
up as we went along. 

Jere: Guess that 
dell’arte! 

Marcia: It was fun, wasn’t it, boys? 

Sam: Not bad actors, are we? 

Jere: (Boasting) Oh! We’re great! 

Margaret: I feel terrible—I can’t shake 
it off yet, but I’ll take my lesson. I want 
our club to do something really for Peace. 
May I be chairman of that program? 

Ellen: Yes, sir! I’m wondering though, 
if we can get the idea across tc the mem- 
bers. Maybe they will be as indifferent 
as Margaret was. 


is called commedia 
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Hazel: That might be. What sort of 
program could it be? 

Marcia: Let’s give a play and do just 
what we did today. 

Sam and Jere: Fine, that’s the idea! 
(ad lib.) 

Margaret: Grand! Start with our com- 
mittee meeting and how obstinate I was. 
Let them see my lesson and what it proved 
to me. 

Ellen: Fine. We'll present this com- 
mittee meeting word for word—(turning 
to face audience and speaking to them.) 
So here it is, Ladies, and now the meeting 
is adjourned. 
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AM GLAD to remind the readers of 

Wortp ArFairs that our foreign en- 
tanglements with South America have 
largely disappeared, if by that we mean the 
old kind that was always stirring up bad 
feeling between the United States and 
South America. As a matter of fact South 
America desires to be friendly with us, but 
our attitude of superiority and continual 
attempts to tell them how they should be- 
have have made them frequently preju- 
diced against us. 

I 


With a view to changing this whole supe- 
riority attitude, and to show Latin America 
of our desire to leave them free to run their 
own affairs, I drew up several suggestions 
for a New Deal in Latin American Rela- 
tions and submitted them to the authorities 
at Washington, at the beginning of the 


Roosevelt Administration. They are the 
suggestions that would have occurred to 
anyone who knew South America’s feelings, 
so I deserve no particular credit for them; 
and, of course, I do not claim they were fol- 
lowed at Washington. But by checking 
back on these suggestions one can see the 
former unsatisfactory conditions in our Pan 
American relations and how much they 
have been improved in the last two years. 
My first recommendation was that we en- 
courage the South American countries to 
develop their own agreements to settle their 
disputes and to form their own commercial 
and tariff agreements. In this matter very 
decided progress has been made. The 
United States has agreed to sign the anti- 
war pact of Argentina, has generally en- 
couraged the South American countries to 
develop their own agreements through hold- 
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ing of regional conferences, working out 
agreements among themselves. 

My second suggestion was that we affirm 
clearly the recent tendency not to inter- 
vene in our neighbors’ affairs and to clarify 
the meaning of the Kellogg Pact as related 
to the Monroe Doctrine, showing that the 
approval of the Pact does not authorize 
intervention in Latin America. This sug- 
gestion is met through the declarations of 
Secretary of State Hull at the Montevideo 
Conference and of President Roosevelt on 
other occasions, that the United States Gov- 
ernment had ceased its policy of interven- 
tions. Recently the United States even 
went so far as to sign a treaty with Latin 
American countries to this effect. This 
elimination of intervention by one big state 
in the affairs of small neighbor states I re- 
gard as the greatest step toward Pan Ameri- 
can friendship during this century. 

The third step recommended was to clar- 
ify the intentions of the United States as not 
desirous of limiting the League of Nations, 
because of Article X XI of the League Cove- 
nant in regard to the Monroe Doctrine, in 
its efforts to extend its good offices to settle 
disputes. With regard to this, the United 
States has recently agreed that the League 
of Nations lead in settling the Chaco ques- 
tion. At Montevideo a year ago the League 
of Nations’ Commission in working to bring 
peace in the Chaco was cordially welcomed 
with the approval of Secretary Hull to a 
public session of this Pan American Con- 
gress, thus officially announcing the end 
of the rivalry between the League and the 
Pan American Union, which in the past has 
done much to prevent peaceful relations. 

The fourth measure suggested was the re- 
organization of the Pan American Union on 
a basis of absolute equality of members in 
regard to representation, duties and person- 
nel of officials, thus eliminating the predomi- 
nate place occupied by the United States, 
which has sometimes led our critics to refer 
to the Pan American Union as the Depart- 
ment of Colonies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. On this score a Commission has 
been appointed to study the whole question 
of reorganization of the Pan American 
Union, to report to the next, the Eighth, 
Pan American Conference called to meet in 
1938 in Lima, Peru. 

The fifth move advocated was to set up 
permanent machinery, with a permanent 
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personnel, to settle inter-American disputes 
and to develop reciprocal agreements in 
political, juridical and economic questions, 
such machinery either being created by an 
enlargement of the Pan American Union or 
in any other way the American nations after 
consultation shall determine. Various new 
plans were approved at the Montevideo 
Conference for setting up a permanent com- 
mission to codify American international 
law and to provide for a permanent commis- 
sion for settling inter-American disputes, 
as also to study the proposal by Mexico for 
the formation of an inter-American Court 
of Justice and other machinery for settling 
disputes. 

The whole world applauded the unselfish 
action of the United States when the elim- 
ination of the Platt Amendment was an- 
nounced on May 30, 1934, at Washington. 
Such action by Washington was in direct 
line with my sixth suggestion which was to 
initiate a joint representative study by this 
country and Cuba concerning the right re- 
lations between the two peoples, and the 
kind of treaty that should be substituted 
for the Platt Amendment that would shift 
to Cuba responsibilities for her own prob- 
lems. At the request of President Mendieta 
of Cuba a commission of North Americans, 
under the auspices of the Foreign Policy 
Association, have made a study of relations 
between the two countries and this study is 
just off the press. 

The seventh recommendation, which was 
to open the Seventh Pan American Confer- 
ence at Montevideo to a free discussion of 
all important problems disturbing friendly 
relations between the American countries, 
was met in the opening session of the Con- 
ference when Secretary of State Hull de- 
clared that he believed that any question of 
interest to the American Governments in- 
cluding that of debts (as proposed by 
Mexico) should be discussed at the Con- 
ference. 

II 


So, there never has been a time when the 
government of the United States has been 
on such good terms with Latin American 
governments as at present. The elimina- 
tion of the Platt Amendment, the signing 
of the treaty that no American State has 
the right to intervene in the affairs of an- 
other, the official recognition of the right 
of the League of Nations to work for its 
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member states in this continent, the re- 
fusal of the United States to use military or 
diplomatic force in Latin America to col- 
lect the debts of its citizens, and the comple- 
tion of the withdrawal of all United States 
marines from the Caribbean (where they 
had been continuously since 1911) have 
cleared up situations which have been 
major disturbances in inter-American af- 
fairs. These improved relations are a cause 
of rejoicing to all interested in friendship 
among the nations. 

Unfortunately Pan American peace is 
still disturbed by the continuance of the 
Chaco War. All the efforts of all the peace 
organizations have not yet availed to stop 
that struggle. The recent revelations of 
the United States Senate Inquiry on Muni- 
tions have largely explained this hitherto 
inexplicable situation. They have also 
raised the question as to what are the legit- 
imate hopes that the Department of State 
and other friendly agencies may advance 
peace in Paraguay and Bolivia while their 
fellow North Americans as munitions sales- 
men are urging the same people to wholesale 
slaughter by playing one nation against 
the other. 

The League of Nations has just made a 
fresh request of Bolivia and Paraguay to 
settle their differences by means of a con- 
ference to be held in Buenos Aires, after a 
truce has been arranged in the Chaco. 
Bolivia, which has been losing heavily in 
the recent fighting, has accepted this pro- 
posal. Paraguay claims that it is unfair and 
has refused to accept it. The League now 
threatens to put an embargo on arms for 
Paraguay and allow Bolivia to receive 
arms from the outside, if Paraguay does 
not accept the peace proposal. It is 
hoped that a fresh study of the situation, 
with some shifting of the peace terms, will 
allow both Bolivia and Paraguay to accept 
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the mediation of the League of Nations. 

The United States Government has been 
cooperating in a very friendly way with 
the League of Nations in these proposals 
for peace. 

In Cuba there continues to be consider- 
able complaint against the American am- 
bassador because it is claimed that in spite 
of the withdrawal of the Platt Amendment, 
Washington continues to direct Cuban af- 
fairs. Chaotic conditions will continue in 
that unfortunate country no doubt until a 
strong self-sacrificing group of Cubans give 
themselves completely and intelligently to 
a fundamental reorganization of the na- 
tion’s institutions. 


III 


At present there is a new tide of social- 
mindedness sweeping over South America. 
Instead of protests from Washington against 
these new social movements, as would have 
been the case in the old days when our gov- 
ernment was primarily interested in pro- 
tecting vested interests, today the Latin 
Americans expect real sympathy with their 
socializing processes. As Dr. Puig Casuar- 
anc, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, 
declared at the Montevideo Conference, 
urging all Latin America to cooperate with 
the United States, as follows: 

“Why do I believe in Roosevelt? Be- 
cause I see in him a man who is stirred by 
the suffering of his people, because he him- 
self, coming from an aristocratic family has 
tasted suffering. Robbed of health for 
years he fought with his spirit and 
triumphed. With this spirit he has dared to 
fight for the poor and needy and against 
the privileged interests of his nation. So I 
have the right to expect, maybe, as a citizen 
of the American Continent to demand, that 
this man carry his unselfish spirit to the 
rest of America.” 




















A New Orientation Toward Latin 


America 


By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


(Dr. Swiggett is Chairman of the Organization Committee of the Inter American Federation of 
Education.—Ep1ror.) 


O FOREIGN regional area is of more 
vital interest to Americans than Latin 
America. In his famous Farewell Address 
our first President, as long ago as 1796, 
laid the groundwork of America’s foreign 
policy. In this Address he clearly implied 
the recognition of that region as a possible 
sphere of interest for us. Upon this ground- 
work rests the equally famous Declaration 
of our fifth President. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was intended as a declaration in our 
strategy of defense against Europe. It did, 
however, declare in unmistakable words a 
common destiny for the United States and 
the Latin countries to the South. 


I 


The Address by Washington and the 
Declaration of Monroe are plainly political 
documents. Under their influence, con- 
scious or otherwise, Latin America has 
gradually become for us, after more than 
a century, but little more than a problem 
in foreign relations. We seem unable to 
consider this region with detachment; to 
study disinterestedly any part of it as we 
study other regions and other countries. 
Political and economic motives have largely 
determined our relations with, and our un- 
derstanding of, these twenty Latin nations, 
seventeen of which occupy a very large part 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

With the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 our 
Government may be said to have become 
Latin-America minded. The Commercial 
Conference which was held in Washington 
in 1889 under Secretary of State Blaine 
made our people still more Latin-America 
conscious. The political implications of 
Doctrine and Conference have motivated 
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our public and private relations with these 
nations. Our public attitude, our popular 
imagination, and our private procedure to- 
ward Latin America have been informed 
and determined by a literature that derives 
from the political philosophy of Monroe 
and the economic pragmatism of the Pan 
American Conferences inaugurated by Sec- 
retary Blaine. The political approach has 
gradually led us to assume toward these 
countries a possessive interest that has 
greatly retarded their friendly understand- 
ing of us. The commercial approach has 
created situations that have endangered 
credit and morale. 


II 


Latin America is of intriguing interest to 
our government. In recent years two Pres- 
idents and a President-elect have visited 
that area. The Secretary of State was 
Chairman of the Seventh International 
American Conference, meeting in Montevi- 
deo in December, 1933. An Assistant Sec- 
retary of State is assigned to Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. Other Executive Departments 
have specialists in this field. In the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Public Roads promotes the Pan American 
Highway project. The Indian Bureau plans 
more effective programs of Indian educa- 
tion and dreams, perhaps, of overtaking 
Mexico’s leadership in this field among the 
Latin nations of large Indian populations. 
The Department of Labor let politics wreck 
what promised to become a most helpful 
private effort by the Pan American Federa- 
tion of Labor for mutual help and friendly 
understanding. The Pan American Union 
in Washington, conceived as the child of 
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all the Pan American Republics, to serve 
their relations equally with our own, twenty 
times twenty, has gradually assumed, per- 
haps without design, a unilateral function 
like the Monroe Doctrine. 

Our government has shown unusual, even 
patronizing interest in the Conferences pro- 
moted by the Pan American Union, espe- 
cially those that derive from the Conference 
held in Washington in 1889 under Secretary 
of State Blaine. The members of the official 
delegations to the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
of this series were chosen with the greatest 
care; the leaders of these delegations being 
the present Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, the Secretary of State. 
Their appointments were not merely 
courteous gestures. As a result of the im- 
puted assumption of leadership by our gov- 
ernment in Pan American affairs and of the 
preponderant service of the Pan American 
Union to our government, there prevails in 
Latin America a deep seated distrust of our 
public motives; less covert, it is true, among 
labor and student groups, but to be found 
also at times among many of their political 
leaders. Some of our private foundations 
and associations have intelligently endeav- 
ored, but with little success, to counteract 
this suspicion, particularly since the Fifth 
Conference in Santiago, Chile, in 1923. The 
Sixth, meeting in Havana in 1928, opened 
in an environment of unfriendliness that 
threatened the continuance of the Confer- 
ence and its administrative center in Wash- 
ington. Only the masterly technique and 
commanding personality of Mr. Hughes 
prevented the realization of that threat. 

The Havana Conference closed a century 
of American political interest in Latin 
America. In the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 
we proclaimed publicly a protective interest 
in these young nations. An Act of Congress 
in 1822, and not Canning of England, may 
be said to have “called this New World into 
existence.” We were there on the ground 
with our representatives two years before 
Canning realized fully the trend in Amer- 
ica’s drifting policy toward the Spanish 
colonies. Canning’s confusion was but 
natural; and, too, the confusion of a cen- 
tury of interrelations that continue to baffle 
Latin Americans and puzzle even our own 
people. Can we explain the inconsistencies 
in policies and procedure of political parties 
or their leaders by strategy of defense? 
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Can political expediency serve us as a 
solvent for the confusion that exists in 
the Pan American pattern which our states- 
men began so early to weave? Of what 
shape and design, and in what colors, was 
this pattern finally to be? Here was no 
mean task for the statesmen of these young 
nations. 


III 


One thing, however, seemed clear. Our 
political security and their independence, 
endangered by European intrigue that cen- 
tered around Napoleon, seemed in some 
subtle way conjoined. But domestic ques- 
tions like free labor, freedom of transport 
and liberty of action soon confused this re- 
lationship. The desire for protection of 
frontier became confused with the urge to 
expand, with the clamor for expansion of 
territory. The Louisiana Purchase of 1803 
led to and motivated both the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Mexican War. Small 
wonder that many of our early statesmen, 
friendly to these Latin nations, became con- 
fused. Clay’s interest in them was ob- 
scured by his political interest in Texas. 
The Cuban problem of today may well be 
called the child of Jefferson, father of 
democracy. His party carries in history the 
responsibility of acts most tragic in our 
relations with Latin America. Jefferson’s 
two fundamentally democratic principles of 
government by consent of the governed and 
recognition of de facto governments were, 
strangely, cast aside by Wilson; and, most 
strange, retrieved by a Republican Secre- 
tary of State. From administrations of the 
political faith of Hamilton and Hoover, 
one might expect a possessive policy toward 
the former Iberian colonies. Grant’s course 
in the Caribbean expressed this party’s be- 
lief in manifest destiny, the adopted child 
of the Mexican War that ripened into full 
manhood under the mighty hand of Roose- 
velt, the Republican. By policy or prece- 
dent their course is clear. Not so, however, 
that of those administrations whose politi- 
cal philosophy derives from Tom Paine and 
Thomas Jefferson. The incompatibility of 
act and utterance of President Wilson at 
Mobile and before the Second Pan American 
Scientific Conference in Washington has 
deepened the confusion in the Latin Ameri- 
can mind with respect to the honesty of our 
political intentions toward them; even more 
than the famous fiat by the Secretary of 
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State of another great Democrat, Grover 
Cleveland: “Today the United States is 
practically sovereign on this continent.” 


IV 


Are we really interested—our government 
and our people—in achieving accords in 
huinan relations? If so, there lies before 
us the new way for dependable and endur- 
ing accord with Latin America. This is the 
social approach. There is no finer field for 
action or for study in this spirit. We desire 
their friendship, and there can be no friend- 
ship that is not based on social sympathy 
and mutual esteem. To cast out the dis- 
trust in the Latin mind we shall have to 
free ourselves of much that is menacing in 
our political thinking. We shall have to 
modify materially both source and purpose 
of our knowledge of them. We shall have 
to know more of their spiritual heritage, 
social aspirations and struggles for self-ex- 
pression in culture and for self-government. 

When one considers the growing friendly 
interest of our people for those of the Latin 
American countries, the increasing distrust 
of the latter is at least disturbing, if not 
incredible. In a mistaken political policy 
lies one reason for this distrust. Under 
this policy, by undue interference of gov- 
ernment, the praiseworthy purpose of pri- 
vate effort to promote friendly accord has 
been checked, even prevented. It would 
seem wise to modify, even change, this 
policy. Our people should not longer base, 
without study, their understanding of inter- 
American relations upon the politically in- 
spired resolutions of governmentally pro- 
moted Pan American Conferences. If the 
less literate peoples of Latin America dis- 
trust, even reject, these resolutions as propa- 
ganda, it is certainly incumbent upon our 
people to act in the private promotion of 
friendly relations only after the most care- 
ful factual study of the economic, political 
and social life of the Latin American peo- 
ples. Latin America should mean some- 
thing more to us than a problem in foreign 
relations. Their economic resources should 
mean something more than a source of sup- 
ply for the satisfaction of our national 
needs. Our study of Latin America should 
emphasize less their differences; should 
stress rather, and truthfully, similar capaci- 
ties for social development based upon a 
traditional culture and an historic past. 








V 


Surely we can organize better our public 
and private agencies for the promotion of 
friendly understanding with Latin America. 
Greater encouragement should be given to 
private initiative in promoting this under- 
standing, especially to national associations 
concerned with social welfare, education 
and culture. Political backgrounds should 
be less emphasized in the training of diplo- 
mats. “Career” men may perhaps not 
serve us best, at least for the present, in 
this region. This type of man and his tra- 
ditional technique emphasizes needlessly, 
sometimes to embarrass, the political as- 
pects of his mission. Our foreign service 
was established, and has since expanded, in 
the belief of political protection as its major 
function. “Career” men are bred in this 
belief and trained to its technique of ex- 
pression. We need, however, in Latin 
America as our accredited representatives 
men with social understanding and vision. 
We need fewer military and commercial 
attachés. They can well be replaced by 
cultural attachés: to promote detached and 
disinterested study and exchange of infor- 
mation essential to mutual friendly under- 
standing. If governments are to continue 
to control press releases on such questions 
as the clash between Church and State in 
Mexico, liberal revolts in Cuba and Brazil, 
radical reforms in Peru or the significance 
of Sandino in Nicaragua, then upon the re- 
ports of cultural attachés should these re- 
leases be based. 

Furthermore, if we really desire to estab- 
lish our relations with Latin America upon 
a social basis, we can take no more helpful 
step than to relieve these Latin countries 
of the unwarrantable costs which their re- 
ciprocal representation at Washington in- 
volves. Other major countries will have to 
follow republican Spain in recasting em- 
bassies into legations. We might well do so 
in Latin America. In Europe many of the 
Latin American countries have only one 
representative assigned to several countries. 
These countries might well have joint rep- 
resentation in ours. 

There are ever present in the political 
consciousness of the Latin American nations 
natural regional groupings that derive from 
colonial days. Such a region is Central 
America. Why not, and now, propose and 
ask for one Central American legation in- 
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stead of five establishments in Washington 
at a carrying charge that is a heavy burden 
to these small countries? It would surely 
become—perhaps not at first—a welcome 
fact to them—and might become the means 
of “homing” lonely Panama. The sense of 
fairness of the socially minded modern man 
is offended by a sovereignty that associates 
with recognition the setting up of overcostly 
foreign establishments in the countries of 
recognition where there is no need. It isa 
hangover from colonial days when represen- 
tation meant control. Bolivar’s Confedera- 
tion seemed visionary a century ago. It is 
practical today. Modern transport and 
communication will make it even more so. 

If Latin America, as many say, is to have 
its day in the twentieth century it cannot 
begin too soon to rebuild a natural political 
structure destroyed by political personalism. 
Nowhere is the recovery of regional group- 
ing and functioning assured of greater suc- 
cess. There is the tradition of history; and 
despite disintegrating factors of political 
provenience there is at work in these Latin 
nations a progressive binding force, gather- 
ing strength from a sense of common social 
heritage. This heritage is twofold, Spanish 
and Indian. Each is an active leaven in 
the creative expression of Latin American 
culture. Our ultimate understanding of 
these countries will be through our under- 
standing of this culture. Their own con- 
sciousness of this common culture is com- 
pelling the masses of continental Latin 
America to soften politically projected na- 
tional frontiers. Some day they will re- 
group themselves into the larger and more 
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natural regional groups. Their real sover- 
eignty will not suffer, but will be strength- 
ened by better national budgets, more 
secure as a result of saving in needless 
expenditures for foreign relations. 

Social statesmanship and a sense of social 
solidarity are essential factors in a new 
Inter-American orientation. To achieve 
the latter is the affair of the peoples them- 
selves. It is the duty of their accredited 
representatives to acquire and assume social 
vision and a social approach in their solu- 
tion of inter-American problems. It is the 
growing belief of a liberal Latin America 
that there can be for them no guarantee of 
equality in inter-American relations estab- 
lished by present-day political and eco- 
nomic channels. If that belief should ever 
become truly fixed in the Latin American 
popular imagination, there is no assurance 
of achievement of the aims of friendship in 
inter-American relations under the “good 
neighbor” or any other policy. The recov- 
ery of territorial units, similar in character 
to those of colonial days, will widen national 
bases and deepen this sense of solidarity 
among the Latin nations. In their new so- 
cial orientation, based upon these two essen- 
tial factors, lies Latin America’s real and 
sympathetic understanding of us. It is the 
task, therefore, of our statesmen to encour- 
age and helpfully shape, not to hinder or 
resist, a visible tendency among the Latin 
American peoples towards larger groupings 
in which is at least the promise of equality 
essential, as a compiementary or reciprocal 
condition, for the realization of our own 
new orientation to them. 




















Cuba is Standing at the Fork 
of the Road 
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HE Cuban Republic is standing at the 

fork of the road. To the right is stabil- 
ity and peace: to the left more poverty and 
misery. The purposes behind the revolu- 
tion of August, 1933, and the overthrow of 
Machado lie dormant. Revolutionary per- 
sons, once united to expel a dictator, can 
not now agree. Projects outlined in glow- 
ing manifestoes have disappeared. 


I 


Cuba, since the day Christopher Colum- 
bus greeted the astonished Indians, has 
lived a life of “fluctuating extremes: jungle 
fighting; peace; insurrections, then peace 
again; virtual slavery under Spain; escape, 
but into the tyranny of a political system 
marked by irresponsibility, unproductive- 
ness and corruption; a Dance of the Mil- 
lions when the World War shot sugar prices 
sky high; poverty when overproduction 
dashed prices so low that men starved and 
capitalists lost their fortunes; revolution; 
chaos; and now disillusionment, pessi- 
mism.” 

In March, 1934, Colonel Carlos Men- 
dieta, Provisional President, called upon 
the Foreign Policy Association of the 
United States to initiate an investigation of 
the Republic’s problems and to formulate 
a program of remedy. The Association re- 
sponded, but on the promise that the in- 
vestigation should be an unofficial survey 
carried on in complete scientific independ- 
ence. The promise was given, and today 
a five-hundred page report is ready. 

Reports cannot please everyone and the 
present survey makes no attempt to be an 
exception. It is a blunt, thoughtful, occa- 
sionally partisan, honest effort to reveal a 
mass of conflicting issues interfering with 
Cuba’s recovery. It calls a spade a spade, 
declares that Cuba must learn to stand 
upon its own feet, insists that Cuban lead- 
ers must learn to think for themselves, and 
declares that wherever American diplomats 





have offered advice on the island such ad- 
vice might better have been left unspoken 
or unwritten. No Cuban or American inter- 
ested in the Republic should fail at least to 
scan the data within these five-hundred 
pages. 

II 


On May 20, 1902, the Cuban people 
started forth as an independent nation 
operating under a republican form of gov- 
ernment but granting to the United States 
a right to step in if the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain stability became lost. 
In other words, an amendment had been 
tacked onto the Republic’s Constitution 
permitting the United States to land troops 
when necessary to preserve order. This 
permission was used in 1906 and 1912, and 
almost made use of in 1917 as the United 
States was about to enter the World War. 

Estrada Palma was Cuba’s first Presi- 
dent. Records reveal that he was meticu- 
lously honest, but that he could not handle 
the island’s domestic problems to the satis- 
faction of his people. He failed to obtain 
the codperation of influential politicians, 
and gross frauds, during his second admin- 
istration, brought about an insurrection 
and American intervention. 

José Miguel Gomez was Cuba’s second 
President, after Charles E. Magoon, an 
American, had served two years as Provi- 
sional Governor. President Gomez relied 
upon the assistance of Carlos Mendieta, 
now Provisional President; upon Gerardo 
Machado, the exiled former President; and 
upon Orestes Ferrara, later Secretary of 
State and now living in New York. The 
Government was reported overrun with 
graft. 

Mario Garcia Menocal was Cuba’s third 
President. He had studied at Cornell Uni- 
versity and at the Maryland College of 
Agriculture. He was hailed as the ideal 
man for the Republic. Labor strikes and 
revolts soon greeted him. A revolution, 
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supported by Machado, Gomez and Fer- 
rara, wrecked his second term in office. 
United States troops would have been 
landed had not Cuba been persuaded to 
forego internal dissentions and join the 
allies in the World War. 

Alfredo Zelaya was Cuba’s fourth Presi- 
dent. He came into office immediately 
after the Government had defaulted the 
national foreign debt. President Wilson 
sent General Enoch Crowder to Havana to 
initiate financial reforms. President Ze- 
laya accorded him half-hearted support, 
and the reforms that the General set in 
motion lost their momentum once he re- 
turned to the United States. 

Gerardo Machado was Cuba’s fifth Pres- 
ident. He, like Menocal, was declared the 
ideal man for the Republic. He had been 
a general in the army and was popular. 
Popularity quickly faded as the nation dis- 
covered itself in for a term of dictatorship 
unlike anything it had hitherto experienced. 


Ill 


President Machado’s terms in office re- 
quire more than passing notice, for the 
steps taken to send him into exile and the 
chaos now making the political situation 
resemble a squirrel cage are directly trace- 
able to his misadventures. 

He came into office during 1925, and at 
once, or nearly at once, had a Public Works 
law enacted authorizing the construction of 
roads and public buildings. Under the act 
the seven-hundred mile Central Highway 
from Havana to Santiago and the elabo- 
rate Capitol building at Havana were con- 
structed. The Cuban national debt was 
increased by some $86,000,000 to finance 
the two projects. 

Early during his administration he 
sought to encourage agricultural and indus- 
trial diversification by the enactment of 
a highly protective tariff and other meas- 
ures. He attempted to stabilize the sugar 
industry by adopting the principle of crop- 
restriction as finally embodied in the now 
well-known Chadbourne Plan. Thus far, in 
his first administration, he had gotten along 
tolerably well with the people. 

In 1927 he suddenly decided that he must 
have a second term in office, although when 
first elected he had solemnly declared 
against reélection. Consequently, he per- 
suaded the Cuban Congress to pass a reso- 
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lution of constitutional amendment extend- 
ing his term two years. In May, 1928, the 
constitutional convention extended the term 
and then passed a resolution urging him to 
run again for office, giving as a reason that 
two years added to the original four-year 
term would be part of a new administration. 
Naturally, the President agreed. 

Records covering those highly seasoned 
political events show that Machado domi- 
nated the three foremost parties through 
lottery and other inducements. He could 
not, however, control various labor groups, 
university students and political leaders 
headed by Colonel Mendieta. Therefore, 
when he began his second term of office 
trouble loomed in all quarters. 

In 1931 a revolution headed by Menocal 
and others was broken up. Under these 
leaders were bodies of young professional 
men and students. They had organized 
what was known as the ABC Society. It 
was a secret society bent upon exterminat- 
ing Machado. The President endeavored 
to break up the organization and failed. 
Early in July, 1932, the society began a 
series of intimidating moves, and terrorism 
fanned by governmental and opposition 
forces swept Havana. 

The United States, because of its privi- 
lege under the amendment tacked onto the 
Cuban Constitution, decided that it could 
not stand by and let things take their nat- 
ural course. In May, 1933, President 
Roosevelt dispatched Sumner Welles as 
Ambassador to Cuba. Mr. Welles under- 
took to solve the Cuban embroglio through 
peaceful means. He did not succeed and 
unrest became even more pronounced. A 
general strike began in August, 1933, and 
on August 11, 1933, the officers of the 
Cuban army told Machado to get out. He 
did so and escaped by plane to Nassau. 

Alberto Herrera, Secretary of War, in 
Machado’s cabinet, was the one official still 
in office when the President departed. 
Herrera became Provisional President in 
accordance with the constitutional amend- 
ments adopted during 1928, which planned 
for Machado to seek a second term. Her- 
rera appointed Carlos Manuel Céspedes, 
Secretary of State. He then resigned and 
Céspedes became President. 

The new President presently started upon 
an inland trip to inspect a hurricane-devas- 
tated area. He came back to Havana at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, September 
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5, 1933. He found that a Military Junta 
had proclaimed itself at five o’clock that 
morning. Céspedes ceased to function as 
President although he did not offer his resig- 
nation to the Junta. It is interesting to 
note that his resignation was handed to 
Colonel Mendieta on January 18, 1934, just 
before that officer took oath as Provisional 
President. 

Meanwhile, between the Céspedes and 
the Mendieta régimes, Dr. Grau San Mar- 
tin, a professor of medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Havana, had been elevated to office. 
He managed to carry-on during four 
months. Washington did not extend recog- 
nition, and, without it, the President dis- 
covered that he could not succeed. He tried 
to bring order from chaos and inaugurated 
a number of so-called reforms. Among 
them were an eight-hour work day; a re- 
quirement that employers should employ at 
least fifty per cent native-born Cuban 
laborers; a minimum wage for cutting sugar 
cane; the establishment of a Department 
of Labor; the suspension of payments on 
the Chase National Bank loan; the removal 
of Mr. Chadbourne as head of the Sugar Ex- 
port Corporation; the coinage of $2,000,000 
in silver; and the initiation of an agrarian 
reform. 

President Grau did not last; for, in Janu- 
ary 1934, the army and other elements 
turned against him. A new Government 
came into control headed by Colonel Men- 
dieta. The cabinet had representatives of 
the leading political parties: the ABC, 
Unidn Nacionalista, Menocalistas, and the 
Marianistas. It was promptly recognized 
by the United States and Cuba started out 
to recover its equilibrium. Today the Pres- 
ident has lost the support of the ABC party, 
and this group, siding with the Partido 
Revolucionario Cubana, is demanding his 
resignation. 


IV 


The five-hundred page report that the 
Foreign Policy Association’s commission 
has submitted to President Mendieta em- 
bodies ten recommendations. 

1. A land policy under which the Cuban 
Government shall acquire land for the pur- 
pose of developing small holdings. 

2. A program for the diversification of 
crops after (a) the establishment of agricul- 
tural colonies, (b) promotion of agricultural 
education and research, (c) creation of a 
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marketing organization, and (d) the adop- 
tion of a scientific tariff policy. 

3. The development of a program of 
health nursing, medical research, and so- 
cial welfare. 

4. A soil survey initiated with the as- 
sistance of foreign surveyors to provide a 
basis for diversified agriculture, forestry 
and dairying, and for the development of 
independently owned small farms. 

5. Legislation requiring each sugar cen- 
tral control to set aside land on which 
workers can produce food. 

6. An international sugar agreement 
under which the leading sugar importing 
countries would agree to adopt the quota 
system of the United States, and under 
which the life of the Jones-Costigan Act and 
the Chadbourne Plan would be extended. 

7. The imposition of a tax upon unused 
land in order to encourage the development 
of millions of acres, uncultivated and now 
in private hands. 

8. The establishment of an Agricultural 
Bank to encourage crop diversification. 

9. The adoption of a plan to give Cuba 
a safe and equitable national currency. 

10. The establishment of a Public Utili- 
ties Commission to have jurisdiction over 
light, power, telephones, railways, and high- 
ways. 

Let us briefly examine these recommenda- 
tions. 

Land. One of the most striking features 
of the Cuban economic development has 
been the increasing concentration of agri- 
cultural lands in the hands of large com- 
panies, especially foreign corporations. At 
present there are 38,105 independent farms 
as compared with 60,711 in 1889. The 
Cuban Government might buy-in these 
properties, or at least some of them; break 
the holdings into small farms; and settle 
farmers upon them, requiring that the farm- 
ers pay for them over a period of time. 

Diversification. The necessity for crop- 
diversification in Cuba has been realized for 
many years. Neither sugar nor tobacco 
will return the incomes of former days. 
There are numerous opportunities for a 
limited range of garden produce which 
might be sold in the United States and else- 
where. 

Agriculture. The importance of a care- 
fully conceived educational plan for the 
production of foodstuffs and for the suc- 
cessful establishment of an agrarian reform 
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is well understood. Cuba could follow the 
example of the United States where for 
years the patient work of hundreds of agri- 
cultural extension agents has made it pos- 
sible for the Government to embark upon a 
program of scientific agriculture. Side by 
side with these experiments has gone the 
campaign for better public health. In 
Cuba, today, the greatest public health 
need is a well-qualified public health per- 
sonnel trained for public health administra- 
tion and public health services. 

Soil. An accurate, detailed soil survey 
to include the entire island must be the 
basis for the readjustment of land-use and 
for the diversification of agriculture. Such 
a step would lead to the reorganization and 
readjustment of agriculture making pos- 
sible production most economical to Cuba. 
In turn would come the development of for- 
ests on publicly and privately owned lands 
now put to other uses. 

Sugar. Central. It is believed that the 
setting aside of individual garden plots for 
cane cutters and the employment of food- 
program managers would meet the immedi- 
ate food problem and keep a large number 
of persons at work during the off-cane-cut- 
ting season. Such a plan would automatic- 
ally relieve unemployment in the cities as 
persons in want could return to relatives on 
the farms. 

Sugar agreement. Under the plan pro- 
posed by the Foreign Policy Association the 
leading sugar-producing nations would agree 
for ten years not to increase the stipulated 
daily capacity of their present mills, not to 
build new mills, nor to put into commission 
mills already dismantled. This world-wide 
stabilization of sugar exports would tend to 
enhance the price of the product. 

Tax on unused lands. An English land- 
tax system is suggested by which both the 
Municipal and the National Governments 
would secure revenue. At present the as- 
sessment of land is not uniform, a large 
amount of rural land escapes all taxation, 
there is an encouragement to keep large 
holdings from cultivation, and the total 
taxes paid by rural land are very small. 

Agricultural Bank. The necessity for a 
bank dealing in both intermediate and long 
time credits is pressing. It is desirable that 
there should be an institution offering hon- 
est and industrious farmers the opportunity 
to borrow money at reasonable rates. A 
national Agricultural Bank with provisions 
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for regular amortization of loans during a 
period of years could be organized if the 
capital to organize this bank could be 
raised by the sale of bonds abroad. 

Dollar currency. Economy in a mone- 
tary system requires the use of the least 
expensive medium of exchange consistent 
with the unquestioned preservation of the 
established value of the monetary unit. 
The problem is to provide Cuba with a cur- 
rency which is equitable and low in cost. 
The idea is to supplant the American dol- 
lars now in circulation on the island. The 
complaint is common that foreign branch 
banks receive large sums of money on de- 
posit, which are not loaned on the island 
but are sent out of the country. Were Cuba 
to use only Cuban coin and bills, the silver 
money, especially, would have no circula- 
tion outside the country. 

Public utilities commission. A number 
of political groups in Cuba have expressed 
sympathy with the idea of public ownership 
for all utility companies. It is felt that 
operating costs, capitalization, investments, 
taxes, wages, and industrial relations re- 
quire a competent and independent com- 
mission to handle them. Such a commis- 
sion would, it is believed, protect the con- 
sumer, the investor, the worker, and the 
public in general by promoting the value 
and usefulness of the service. 


V 


The above recommendations and the 
brief explanations concerning them are se- 
riously important if Cuba is some day to 
get back upon its feet. But Cuba’s most 
important task, according to critical stu- 
dents of its internal affairs, is to develop 
non-sugar crops to replace the position once 
held by that industry. By the introduction 
of new crops an agricultural middle-class 
will be built up. 

Cuba, according to the Foreign Policy 
Association’s report, may, during the next 
few years, count upon marketing 1,700,000 
tons of sugar in the United States and about 
900,000 tons in other countries. The re- 
port claims that it is unlikely that Cuba will 
ever market more than 3,000,000 tons an- 
nually; at least the island will not market 
them as far as can now be figured. In the 
meantime, the island has 160 mills capable 
of producing between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 tons each year. 
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VI 


As one reads through the five-hundred 
page survey of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion the first natural reaction is, how can 
all that it proposes be accomplished without 
the advice and assistance of the United 
States? In one breath the report urges 
that Washington shall refrain from offering 
diplomatic suggestions. In the next breath 
it proposes plans that only the United 
States can help to materialize. Washing- 
ton never would be willing for foreign 
powers to step in and put Cuba on its feet. 
There are too many million dollars of 
American money already invested there. 
There is, of course, the possibility of more 
American capital seeking its way onto the 
island, and without any assistance from the 
American Government. But can the possi- 
bility be figured as a probability? 

The first step towards the solution of the 
Cuban problem, if the sugar situation may 
be circumvented, lies in an improvement of 
public morals and the development of a 
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well-informed public opinion. If Cuba 
would strive for honest elections, a perma- 
nent and efficient administrative service 
unhampered by partisan manipulations, its 
present sorry plight would end. Under 
more favorable circumstances American 
capital might willingly seek further invest- 
ment. 

Regardless of what Cuba may feel about 
Washington’s past, present and future atti- 
tude towards the island’s political and eco- 
nomic problems, no thoughtful citizen of 
the Republic should pass over the report of 
the American commission. It peers around 
the corners, into dark places, along high- 
ways and byways, upstairs and down, and 
tries to get to the bottom of every conceiv- 
able situation. If President Mendieta ac- 
complishes nothing more than having had 
the report prepared he should receive the 
grateful thanks of the Cuban people. Their 
problems have been analysed for them. 
They have been shown how to win their 
way back to peace, happiness and pros- 
perity. 





Spanish-American Books 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Morcan SAILS THE CARIBBEAN. By Berton Braley. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 
x, 117 pp. Illus. $2.00. 

Tue HIsPANIOLA TREASURE. By Cyrus H. Kar- 
raker. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 
xii, 122 pp. Illus. $2.00. 

Tue CARIBBEAN AREA. Edited by A. Curtis Wil- 
gus. The George Washington University Press, 
Washington, 1934. viii, 604 pp. $3.00. 

Tue UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN AREA. 
By Dana G. Munro. World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, 1934. x, 322 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Unitep States anp Cusa. A Stupy IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Harry F. Gug- 
genheim. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934. xx, 268 pp. $2.50. 

Tue CusBan Crisis aS REFLECTED IN THE NEW 
York Press, 1895-1898. By Joseph E. Wisan. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1934. 
477 pp. $4.50. 


The Caribbean area is rapidly becoming a part 
of the world which the United States finds it im- 
possible to neglect, either economically or 
politically. 





The first book listed here is in the form of 
a narrative poem with a stirring lusty rhyme 
telling of the bloody and brave deeds of a famous 
buccaneer and filibusterer and of his roistering 
and riotous companions. This is history from a 
poet’s pen with the frequent practice of poetic 
license. 

The second volume deals with the same period 
as the first, but is a prose narrative that reads 
almost like fiction. The book centers about Wil- 
liam Phips, onetime governor of Massachusetts 
Colony, who in 1687, the year before Morgan 
died, led a successful expedition in search of the 
Hispaniola treasure near the north coast of the 
island of Espafiola (Santo Domingo or Haiti). 
The book also tells of the voyages made by Stan- 
ley and Marbrough to the West Indies, and of 
the British government regulations concerning 
treasure-hunting. The work, though brief, is 
scholarly and interesting. 

The third book aims to cover the Caribbean 
area in summary fashion, particularly during the 
last generation. It comprises, in twenty-nine 
chapters and four appendices, the lectures deliv- 
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ered by fifteen authorities before the second an- 
nual Seminar Conference on Hispanic American 
Affairs at The George Washington University 
between July 3 and August 11, 1933. The book 
may be used satisfactorily as a reference for 
college students. 

The fourth work covers somewhat the same 
ground as that of the previous book. Dr. Munro 
has traced the background of the modern his- 
tory of the Caribbean area, and in this setting he 
has placed the relations of the United States to 
the several political units. In six chapters he 
covers Cuba and the Platt Amendment, Panama 
and the Canal, our relations with the Dominican 
Republic, our intervention in Haiti, our attempt 
to establish stable governments in Central Amer- 
ica, and our intervention in Nicaragua. An ap- 
pendix contains the texts of pertinent treaties and 
conventions signed by the United States with 
these countries. The book is based upon the 
documentary material available at present, and 
is not definitive. 

The author of the fifth book was United States 
Ambassador to Cuba from 1929 to 1933. The 
appearance of this work was timely because it 
criticized the Platt Amendment and offered sug- 
gestions as to its modification shortly before the 
Amendment was dropped. In five chapters he 
deals with our relations with colonial Cuba, the 
formation of treaty relations between the United 
States and the Cuban Republic, our influences 
on the economic development of the island, the 
unsatisfactory evolution of our relations under 
the Platt Amendment, and finally, the problem 
of revising our treaty relations with Cuba. The 
index is not complete enough to give the book the 
full value as a reference. 

The sixth book is Number 403 of the studies 
in history, economics, and public law edited by 
the faculty of political science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The book fills an important gap in the 
detailed knowledge which has accumulated con- 
cerning the War with Spain. Mr. Wisan has 
made the first complete survey of the news and 
editorials of the New York daily press from the 
commencement of the Cuban Civil War of 1895 
to the day of the declaration of war against 
Spain by the United States. The book consti- 
tutes a history of public opinion as formulated 
by yellow journalism, and clearly points out the 
dangers which follow when statesmen and _ na- 
tional leaders believe what they read in the 
papers. 


Tue DipromMatic CAREER OF JOEL Roserts POoIN- 
sETT. By Dorothy M. Parton.. The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 1934. viii, 
162 pp. 

THe Mopernist TREND IN SPANISH-AMERICAN 
Poetry. A collection of representative poems 
of the Modernist Movement and the reaction. 
Translated into English verse with commen- 
tary. By G. Dundas Craig. University of 
California, Berkeley, 1934. xii, 347 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Foreicn Dest oF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
By Harold Edwin Peters. The Johns Hopkins 
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Press, Baltimore, 1934. x, 186 pp. $2.00. 

AUTOPSY OF THE MONROE Doctrine. The Strange 
Story of Inter-American Relations. By Gaston 
Nerval. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1935. xiv, 357 pp. $3.50. 

Ores AND INDUSTRY IN SouTH America. By 
H. Foster Bain and Thomas Thornton Read. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1934. xviii, 
381 pp. Map. $3.50. 


The first volume is a doctoral dissertation on 
an individual who has thus far defied effective 
study. This work emphasizes the diplomatic side 
of his life and is in no sense a complete picture 
of that famous South Carolinian. Not until we 
have such a portrait can his diplomatic activities 
be entirely appreciated. This treatise is valuable, 
but it is not entirely satisfying. 

The compiler of the second voulme has shown 
great skill in his translation of the Spanish poems 
contained in this anthology. Also, he has shown 
himself to be a literary historian of merit and 
one thoroughly familiar with the belles lettres of 
modern Latin America. After an informative 
introduction (Part I), Dr. Craig in Part II gives 
examples of the poems of twenty Latin American 
writers. Part III contains commentaries on each 
of the poets quoted. There is an excellent bibli- 
ography but no index which, even in a work like 
this, is not altogether unnecessary. 

The third volume is not one that will hold the 
interest of the general reader because of its 
statistical nature, but it is a real contribution to 
our knowledge regarding the export of capital as 
related to the finances of the Argentine republic. 
The book is historical in treatment, but empha- 
sizes modern conditions. A similar treatment for 
each of the other Latin American states would be 
exceedingly valuable, and this book might well 
serve as a model for the others. 

The reviewer had the privilege of reading the 
manuscript of the fourth volume before it went 
to press, and he has seen it grow into its present 
form from a somewhat different original manu- 
script. The book is thought-provoking, contro- 
versy-raising, and altogether stimulating, whether 
or not one agrees with Mr. Nerval (a pen name 
for Diez de Medina). Its author is a keen ob 
server and he has the advantage of being able 
to appreciate both the United States and the 
Latin American sides of the question. The book 
should be recommended to all students of our 
Latin American diplomatic relations. 

The last work is a publication sponsored by 
the Council on Foreign Relations. It grew out 
of discussions and memoranda presented before 
the Minerals Study Group of the Council in 
1931 and 1932. After introductory essays on 
the influence of minerals on society and particu- 
larly on the land and people of South America, 
each country of South America (including Trini- 
dad and the Guianas) is treated in separate de- 
tail. The last two chapters are entitled “Who 
Owns the Mines of South America?” and “What 
of the Future?” The author’s conclusion is that 
South America is a continent with a future “but 
not a spectacular one in industry.” 
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| Notes in Brief | 











“JANUARY 18, 1935, marks the four hundredth 
anniversary of Lima, that lovable city whose 
name in Spanish means both an aromatic fruit 
and a file, the delicate steel instrument which 
polishes, smooths, and persistently, yet gently 
breaks chains and overcomes obstacles.” So writes 
Angelica Palma in the beginning of the first 
article in the January number of the Pan Amer- 
ican Bulletin. 


BRAZIL AND THE United States have completed 
negotiaticns for a new commercial treaty. Both 
countries agree to lower duties on numerous im- 
ports. Brazilian coffee remains on the free list for 
the United States. 


Puerto Rican advocates for statehood declare 
that a majority of their people do not desire sov- 
ereign rights for Puerto Rico. 


PANAMA HAS passed a new law creating a national 
Tourist Commission. The law also provides that 
a tax ranging from fifty cents to five dollars shall 
be imposed upon concerns that derive direct bene- 
fits from tourist trade. 


Tue BRAZILIAN Supreme Court has declared un- 
constitutional the examination by the government 
of the books and accounts of private concerns. 


THE ONE-HUNDRED-FIFTIETH anniversary of the 
writing of the Constitution of the United States 
will be celebrated throughout this country in 1937. 
February 14 the House of Representatives passed 
a joint resolution providing for the establishment 
of a “United States Constitution Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Commission,” to be composed of eighteen 
commissioners including the President of the 
United States. 


CANADA AND BELGIUM are to retire from their 
permanent seats on the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office in favor of the United 
States and Russia—two newcomers to the Inter- 
national Labor organization. The _ resolution 
adopted by 28 votes without opposition recog- 
nizes that the eight member states of chief indus- 
trial importance are Germany, Great Britain, 
France, India, Italy, Japan, Russia and the United 
States. The two retiring representatives will sit 
on the governing body as deputy members until 
the next election which will be in 1937. 
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Mr. Newton D. BAKEr’s term as United States 
member of the Court of Arbitration at the Hague 
having expired, he has been reappointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a term of six years. Other mem- 
bers from this country are Elihu Root, John 
Bassett Moore and Manley O. Hudson. This 
Court of Arbitration, set up under the Hague Con- 
vention of 1899, is not of course, to be confused 
with the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice popularly known as the “World Court,” also 
at the Hague, which came out of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


Tue Unitep States plan for the creation of a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission as the basis 
for discussion was adopted by the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva on February 18. The dcci- 
sion followed similar action of the arms traffic 
committee the previous weck on the American 
plan to control arms traffic and manufacture. 


Great Britain on February 18 launched an in- 
quiry into the private manufacture of arms in that 
country. But Mr. McDonald said in answer to 
questions that certain papers which the govern- 
ment thinks should not be produced would not be 
made available, though authority would be given 
to examine anything desired among the papers of 
private concerns. 


FAILuRE TO MAKE satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments with Russia has caused the United States 
government to withdraw from Moscow the Ameri- 
can acting naval attaché, the air attaché, the Con- 
sul General, and to reduce the personnel of the em- 
bassy itself. 


Tue LeacueE or Nations’ new Palace of Nations 
at Geneva is, after four years of construction, vir- 
tually completed. League secretariat offices will 
move in next July. At the same time the League 
of Nations Library will probably move into the 
new library building built by the Rockefeller grant. 
The next regular meeting of the Assembly will, it 
is hoped, be held in the new Assembly hall in Sep- 
tember. 


Tue Wortp Court has now been in operation 
for thirteen years. Sixty-one nations unite to 
maintain the Court through their membership in 
the League, although only forty-nine have for- 
mally subscribed to its protocol. 


January 15 was the sixth anniversary of the 
United States Senate’s approval of the Kellogg- 
Briand pact. 


HAVING BEEN assured of complete independence 
within ten years, the Philippines, according to re- 
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cent reports, are swinging toward a desire not to 
be entirely cut off from the United States. A 
scheme for some sort of dominion status seems to 
be winning popular favor according to report. This 
rumor followed closely upon the visit of a Senate 
commission which lately inspected the islands. 


THE DRAFT OF A constitution for the Philippine 
republic is said to contain the essentials of that of 
the United States and in addition some other pro- 
visions never before embodied in a constitution. 
Among these are the renouncement of war as a 
national policy and the acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of international law as a part of the law 
of the state. 


Ir Is NOW reported that the League of Nations 
will probably postpone until September the deci- 
sion as to whether Japan, after its resignation 
from the League, will be permitted to continue as 
mandatory for the former German South Sea 
Islands. The mandate comprises the Caroline, 
Marshall, Marianne and Pelew groups, which are 
scattered over a wide area of ocean between 
Hawaii and the Philippines. The population con- 
sists of some 50,000 natives and 30,000 Japanese, 
most of whom have entered since the mandate 
was established. 


ON THE 29TH oF December, 1934, the Japanese 
Government, through Ambassador Hiroshi Saito 
at Washington, communicated to the government 
of the United States its intention to terminate the 
Washington Treaty for Naval Limitation. 


By sELECTING Mr. Nagaoka, former Ambassador 
in Paris, to fill the late Mr. Adatchi’s place on the 
Japanese panel of jurists available for the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, the Japanese Government has indicated its 
intention to retain connection with the World 
Court. 


THE JAPANESE finance department reports that 
foreign trade in 1934 was the largest since 1929, 
which was a record year. The value of raw silk 
declined in 1934, but gains were made in the export 
of cotton and rayon cloth. This meant greatly in- 
creased importation of raw cotton. The balance of 
trade showed an excess of imports, which, says the 
Japanese paper Jiji, shows that other countries 
benefit from the Japanese expansion of trade. 


THE JAPAN Times announces that some fifty 
students from Japanese universities have been in- 
vited to attend the second Japan-American stu- 
dents’ conference slated to take place somewhere 
in the United States, perhaps Cambridge, Mass., in 
August this year. 
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FOLLOWING RECENT Japanese raids over the bor- 
der of Chahar province, China, the dispute was 
settled by military officials and signed after fif- 
teen minutes discussion. The Chinese reporting 
the matter stated that the agreement related en- 
tirely to military matters and that no political con- 
cern was involved. 


POSTAL RELATIONS were resumed January 10 be- 
tween China proper and Manchuria after an inter- 
ruption of over two years. Through Siberian 
mails have also been restored, removing the serious 
delays occasioned by the Chinese postal embargo 
against Manchukuo. Mails from China require 
Chinese stamps as before, and mails from Man- 
churia special stamps without the word “Man- 
chukuo.” Existing postal rates are unchanged. 
Chinese officials declare that the negotiations, 
which extended over several months, were con- 
ducted by technical experts only, and that no 
diplomatic recognition is involved. 


NOBEL PEACE prize winners for 1933 and 1934 
were announced in January this year. To both 
these British gentlemen, Sir Arthur Henderson and 
Sir Norman Angell, the American Peace Society 
extends its heartiest congratulations. 


Tue New CoMMONWEALTH Society, England, 
has established an institute which will absorb the 
research bureau of the Society. The Institute will 
make a systematic study of basic principles of in- 
ternational relations and conduct research into 
particular problems. Prof. H. W. V. Temperly of 
Cambridge will act as president, Prof. Ernest 
Jackh, as director. 


A NEW sorRT OF good-will tour by air seems to 
have come to light when, in January, 1935, a toy 
balloon was found hanging from a tree in the 
forest near Ugale, Latvia. Attached to it was a 
label stating that it was sent up at the Peoples’ 
Carnival in Birmingham, England, in October, 
1934. 


Tue First RussIANn official on the staff of the 
League of Nations has been appointed. M. Avenol, 
the Secretary-General of the League, and M. Lit- 
vinov, have agreed that M. Marcel Rosenberg, 
now Counselor of the Russian Embassy in Paris, 
is to be an Under-Secretary-General of the League. 


Recorps oF Russian-American relations since the 
ambassadorship of John Quincy Adams have been 
found in the former U. S. Embassy buildings in 
Leningrad and restored to American custody. They 
were discovered and classified by Consul August 
Ward. They consist of papers, books, and pic- 
tures, filling fifty-two cases. 
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PERSIA IS NO LONGER to be the official title of 
the country we have known by that name. After 
March 21 the name Iran must be used, according 
to a formal request emanating from the foreign 
office at Teheran. 


Book Reviews 


THe Great Ittusion. By Norman Angell. Put- 
nam’s, New York, 1933. 298 pp. and index. 
$2.50. 


“Tt is more necessary than ever to make up 
our minds whether we want prosperity or not. 
History since the war proves that our publics 
still do not know.” And so Mr. Norman An- 
gell rewrote, somewhat over a year ago, his 
“Great Illusion.” The basic idea, namely, that 
a nation’s military power cannot successfully be 
used to promote its economic welfare, was first 
enunciated in a pamphlet he published in 1909, 
called “Europe’s Optical Illusion.” Tilting as it 
did against well-nigh universally accepted axioms, 
the appearance of this pamphlet caused an ap- 
preciable flurry in current thought. The author 
then developed his thesis in more detail in the 
book, “The Great Illusion,” appearing simul- 
taneously in eleven countries in 1910. Up to the 
World War, Mr. Angell’s doctrines caused much 
discussion and, especially after the outbreak of 
war, much criticism. 

The, final balance sheet of the war already 
shows appalling loss for every nation. It is, 
thinks Mr. Angell, the lay voter who still clings 
to fallacies, and demands of his legislators, ac- 
tions which are bound to lead to clashes, and 
clashes which will be futile to accomplish what 
the average layman demands. Therefore, because 
his first book seemed to be popularly read, Mr. 
Angell now rewrites it in the light of events 
that followed the world war. These events are 
used to shed light on the original arguments. 

The author does not believe that the mistakes 
in foreign policies which move nations toward 
war are made chiefly because of pressure either 
from armament makers or other commercial 
groups; but because so many good men, ear- 
nestly desiring peace, do not see clearly the fu- 
tility of the policies they urge. 

Among the recent events which Mr. Angell 
uses to prove his point, is the Japanese policy 
toward China in Manchuria—the problem of 
over-population. Even this, he argues, could 
have been better achieved through methods of 
codperation. His points are not based upon 
moral grounds at all, but simply upon the best 
means to the desired ends. The plea, of course, 
is, as in the earlier works, that we cease to pour 
our energies, sacrifices and emotions into “con- 
flicts irrelevant to the causes” which are de- 
stroying us; that we stop aggravating present 
maladjustments because of ignorance. 

It is presumably because of these ideas and his 
long-time publication of them that the Nobel 
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peace prize for 1934 was lately awarded to Mr. 
Angell. 


AMERICAN CONSULTATION IN WorLp AFFAIRS. 
By Russell M. Cooper. Macmillan, New 
York, 1934. 396 pp. and index. $3.50. 


To the uninitiated the principle of consulta- 
tion between nations seems to be so obviously 
desirable as to need no plea. Have we not 
always “consulted”? Is it net always being done 
by diplomacy or by accredited delegates to in- 
ternational conferences? 

Yet a cursory examination of this volume 
shows how many consequences, some possibly 
awkward results, might follow a formal pledge 
to consult in critical times. Might future re- 
sponsibility be inferred from a promise to con- 
sult? Would it necessarily lead to further 
commitments ? 

To avoid possible tangles the methods of con- 
sultation apparently need careful study. “The 
procedure of judicial settlement has called forth 
many treatises; that of political settlement has no 
such rich literature,’ says Mr. Cooper. Yet, 
like arbitration, the subject of consultation must 
have a definite technique. It is closely related to 
neutrality, too, that rapidly shifting and chang- 
ing principle. Consultation seems naturally to 
follow the Kellogg Pact, so it has lately become 
an important element in foreign policy, especially 
in that of the United States. 

The book treats the history of American con- 
sultation, from practice to pledge. It illustrates 
by showing how it has been utilized especially 
since the world war, in such matters as the 
Letitia and Chaco conflicts and in Far Eastern 
clashes. The statement of Secretary Stimson, 
August 8, 1932, approving the principle of 
pledged consultation, and the offer of the Roose- 
velt government through Mr. Norman Davis, 
in May, 1933, are carefully analyzed. A final 
chapter, “The consultation of the future,” ex- 
amines carefully all imaginable implications ac- 
companying the principle as it develops. The 
author, despite many persons who have con- 
trary opinions, envisages the principle of pledged 
consultation as an important aid to peace and 
sees in it no necessary connection with sanctions 
which the United States would be reluctant to 
underwrite. 


Tue Saar StruccLte. By Michael T. Florinsky. 
Macmillan, New York, 1934. 186 pp. and 
index. $2.00. 


The plebiscite of January 13, in which some 
90 per cent. of the Saarlanders voted for return 
of the Saar to Germany, does not terminate the 
world’s interest in that much-discussed basin. 
The heated controversy of Germany and France 
over possession of this rich mining valley is ap- 
parently settled; the question of German pay- 
ment to France for the mines seems to be equi- 
tably arranged. The problem of re-assimilation 
into the Reich, however, has yet to be met. 

The Saar, says Mr. Florinsky, is overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic and will be opposed to Nazi sup- 
pression of the church. Furthermore, under 
fifteen years of international control it has been 
accustomed to read much news from abroad of 
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the sort which has not of late been allowed to 
trickle into the German press. Many, even of 
that majority which has responded to the feel- 
ing of German nationality, are suspicious of 
Nazi technique. 

Mr. Florinsky, who has previously written or 
edited several economic and social studies of post- 
war states, Russia in particular, here follows the 
history of the Saar Valley from the war to the 
eve of the plebiscite. Particularly interested in 
economic resources, he also elucidates the politi- 
cal and social state of mind of the people of the 
Saar themselves. His book is a pleasing supple- 
ment to the more technical and documented re- 
port of the Foreign Policy Association, “The 
future of the Saar,” by John C. de Walde, lately 
issued. 

Since there may well be many German and, 
therefore, European shifts in policy due to the 
return of the Saar to the Fatherland; since, too, 
this region has furnished us with an experiment 
in international government, and of late in inter- 
national policing, a study such as this, of eco- 
nomic values and of the temper of the people of 
the Saar, will long be useful to students of 
European affairs. 


THE UNFORGOTTEN PrisoneR. By R. C. Hutchin- 
son. 564 pp. Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y., 1934. 
Price $2.75. 


This sensitively written story was chosen by 
the English Book Society when it first came 
from the press. It is essentially English in man- 
ner, but an enthralling tale in any country. 

It throws into strong relief both post-war 
Germany, sinking into starvation and anarchy, 
and England of the same period, trying pathet- 
ically to regain something of the past which the 
war had forever destroyed. 

The center of interest is a German-English lad 
whose German step-father, beloved even by his 
enemies, was shot as a spy by the lad’s unknown 
English uncle. The long search for the child by 
his English relatives, the wild social and political 
post-war storms which tossed the boy hither and 
yon like a bit of flotsam, and his slow return to 
mental normalcy in the hands of his English 
uncle constitute a gripping story. 

The author points no moral, but seldom has 
so strong a picture of the effects of war been 
drawn. There is also throughout, bright against 
the blackness of chaos, the essential kindliness 
of human beings to one another. 


THE SPANISH ORIGINS OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, 
FRANCISCO DE VITORIA AND His Law or NATIONS, 
by James Brown Scott. Pp. 313. University 
Press, Oxford, 1934; price, $3.50. 


A work from the pen of Dr. Scott is always 
welcome and always scholarly. In this book Dr. 
Scott points out that “there was a Spanish school 
of international law in the sixteenth century, within 
forty years after the discovery of America”; that 
the founder of this school was Francisco de Vitoria, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Sala- 
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manca, and that his Relationes, De Indis Noviter 
Inventis, and De Jure Belli set forth his law of 
nations. Dr. Scott also shows that the discovery 
of America contributed to the expansion of inter- 
national law. The volume contains valuable es- 
says on “The Era of Discoveries” and on the life 
and influence of Vitoria, and analyzes a number of 
his writings. Two more volumes are to follow in 
this series of works on Spanish origins of inter- 
national law. 


RECENT PoviticaL THoucnt, by Francis W. Coker. 
Pp. 652 and index. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1934; price, $4. 


One could hardly think of a more pertinent 
topic for these days of kaleidoscopic political 
changes than this of Dr. Coker’s. Moreover the 
thought is interestingly as well as carefully devel- 
oped, with ample references and _ bibliographies. 
We are struck by many clarifying phrases used in 
defining doctrines. For instance, this: “Democracy 
is not so much the right of each to have his ideas 
adopted as it is the right and opportunity of each 
to have his ideas heard and to hear the ideas of 
others.” Incidentally the chapters on state inter- 
vention, authority by force, and others, while con- 
sidering their subjects historically, yet throw much 
light on ideas which would be valid in international 
organizations. 


Tue RIseE OF THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN THE OLD 
WorLD AND IN THE New, by Roger Bigelow 
Merriam. Pp. 805 and index. Macmillan, New 
York, 1934; price, $7.50. 


This is Volume IV which completes a work 
which began to appear in 1918. It is a distinct 
contribution to the understanding of Spanish pio- 
neering. The present book deals with the Empire 
under Philip II. It is based upon manuscript 
sources more than the preceding parts, and con- 
cludes with a philosophical summary of the whole 
subject. 


Tue History or Spain. Part I, by Louis Bert- 
rand, Part II by Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles 
Petrie. Pp. 564. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1934; price, $4. 


Comprehensive and scholarly, this is the best 
one-volume book available in English on the whole 


history of Spain. Much of that which M. Bert- 
rand originally wrote on this topic has been re- 
tained but the work has been revised in the light 
of the newer historical perspective. 


Tue Orictins oF MopEerN Spain, by J. B. Trend, 
Jr. Pp. 220. Macmillan, New York, 1934; 
price, $2.50. 


This book takes the form of history through 
biography. It is a series of intimate sketciies of 
educators and reformers in Spain during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, but who were con- 
cerned with the revolutionary movement leading 
up to the establishment of the second republic in 
1931. The influence of clericalism in Spanish 
affairs is clearly indicated. 








